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FOREWORD 


This research memorandum presents the results of a study of the available 
statistics on fuel and energy for the years 1948 and 1952. It was prepared inclose 
co-operation with the Technical Sub-Committee of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Energy. 


The memorandum was prepared by Mr. R.J. Loosmore, under the direction of 
Mr. H. McLeod, Director of the Industry and Merchandising Division. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, 


Dominion Statistician. 


ENERGY SOURCES IN CANADA: COMMODITY ACCOUNTS FOR 1948 AND_1952 
(Reference Paper No. 69) 


ERRATA 


Page 15, in right-hand column, line 13, the phrase "150.9 million 
B.T.U.'s per head in 1948" should read "151.6 million 
B.T.U.'s per head in 1948." 


Page 18, in table headed "Use of fuel commodities and electricity 
per head of population in Canada, selected years, 1929 
to 1952," delete lines for 1929 and 1948 and substitute 


1929.4. -90,029) 1, 325220 137. We ees cCommeio ges 
1948. ss) 12;823- 2,018,737 1574 eee sede oe 
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ENERGY SOURCES IN CANADA 
COMMODITY ACCOUNTS FOR 
1948 AND 1952 


Introduction 


The use of energy in Canada is changing rapidly 
at the present time, considerable differences in the 
pattern being apparent even between 1948 and 1952. 
The purpose of this work was to facilitate study of 
these changes by bringing together the available 
statistical material, and assembling it into a unified 
presentation. 


The method of approach was to prepare, for each 
commodity or group of commodities concerned, a 
statement showing the supply apparently available 
in Canada, and the amount of consumption that. was 
measured. In most cases, the balance was close 
enough to justify the description of these tables as 
‘‘commodity accounts.’’ Where statistical ‘cover on 
the distribution side was too low to justify that 
expression, the term ‘‘commodity statement’’ is 
used. 


These statements for individual commodities 
were then consolidated into tables showing the 
supply and distribution of energy sources in Canada. 
Table 1 covers 1948, and table 2 covers 1952. Con- 
version of the fuels and electricity into their equiva- 
lent in terms of B.T.U.’s made it possible to add 
up all energy sources, where this could be done 
without double-counting. Tables 5 and 6 show the 
results for 1948 and 1952 respectively. ° 


When reading this memorandum, it is necess&ry 
to bear in mind the distinction between energy 
sources used and energy effectively applied. For 
instance, when a steam engine is in operation, the 
energy source used consists of the coal which is 
stoked into the boiler. The energy effectively applied 
is the amount of force exerted by the driving shaft 
of the engine. The potential energy in the coal is 
not all effectively applied. Some heat, for instance, 
goes up the chimney, while other energy is used in 
overcoming friction within the engine. When an oil 
furnace is used for heating a home, the energy input 
consists of the potential energy in the oil burned. 
The energy effectively applied is the amount of 
heat used for heating the home, as distinct from 
heat going up the chimney. 


The efficiency of a fuel in producing-mechanical 
energy varies with the type of prime mover which it 
powers. Burning a fuel in such a way that the gas 
generated is applied directly to the prime mover, as 
in an internal combustion engine, or in a gas turbine 
is, in general, more efficient than using it to raise 
steam for a steam engine. Steam turbines are, in 
general, more efficient than steam reciprocating 
engines in which the steam drives pistons. The 
energy source which can be most effectively applied 
is electricity, since it is itself a type of energy. 


The available statistics on distribution cover the 
input of energy sources only. They range over such 
items as coal burned in factories, crude oil used in 
petroleum refineries, gasoline usedin motor vehicles, 
and electricity used for street lighting. They do not 
measure energy effectively applied. 


For this reason, the consolidated tables based 
on British Thermal Units (tables 5 to 8) should be 
interpreted with care. They do not relate to energy 
effectively applied. In terms of work actually done, 
for instance, electricity is far more important than 
it is in terms of potential energy supply. Energy 
input per head of population was approximately 
steady from 1948 to 1952, although inspection of 
its constituents indicates that energy effectively 
applied per head of population probably increased. 


Methods Used 


The fuels covered consist of all the major ones 
used in Canada. A few minor items, such as peat, 
candles, and charcoal were excluded. The principle 
behind the choice of commodity groups for which 
statistics were to be presented was that of giving 
the highest degree of detail consistent with the 
concepts used. The choice therefore depended on 
the nature of the statistics already in existence. 
Gasoline and naphtha, for instance, were combined 
because export statistics do not exist for them 
separately In the case of coal, data for stocks 
could not be broken out for all types. The come 
modities and commodity groups covered are as 
follows:— 


Coal (excluding briquettes) 

Coal briquettes 

Crude petroleum (including casing-head gasoline) 
Natural gas 

Coke (other than petroleum and pitch coke) 
Petroleum coke 

Manufactured gas (excluding blast furnace gas) 
Liquefied petroleum gases 

Gasoline and naphtha 

Other petroleum fuels 

Fuelwood and wood waste useable as fuel 
Electricity 


The detailed statements for these commodities 
are presented as tables 9 to 32 and additional data 
on inventories are given in tables 33 to 40. Notes 
on the material in these tables are given in the 
appendix. 


The concepts usedin these tables are as follows. 
On the supply side, the available supply in Canada 
is taken to be production within the country, plus 
the excess of imports over exports, plus the excess 
of withdrawals from stocks over new stocks laid 


pa 


down. For many commodities, separate tables were 
prepared to show the details of the inventory state- 
ments. 


On the distribution side, the use of fuel or power 
by establishments producing fuel or electricity 
has been stated separately from other uses. This 
was done in order to make it easier to compute a net 
figure for the use of fuel and electricity, in the 
composite tables. For instance, the available supply 
of coal includes coal used in producing theavailable 
supply of electricity, which includes electricitv used 
in producing coal. The elimination of fuel and 
electricity used in the energy producing sector 
takes out this double-counting. ! 


The use of fuel outside the energy-producing 
sector is given in as much detail as possible. 
Naturally, the detail varies from table to table, and 
these may be conceptual differences between the 
corresponding items of different tables. Forinstance, 
although the use of fuel would ideally be given, it 
has been necessary, in many cases, to use figures 
for purchases' by the end users or of deliveries to 
them, 


The tebles contain standardized reference letters 
for individual items. The items bearing the same 
reference letter in different tables are equivalent 
either precisely or closely. It is necessary to read 
the description after the letter closely, before 
complete comparability can be assumed. Every item 
which appears in any of the commodity accounts 
or statements is explained in the appendix. 


Standardization on the supply side proved more 
successful than on the distribution side of the 
accounts. Production was taken from Census of 
Industry data, except in the case of electricity where 
the data came from an equivalent survey, and crude 
petroleum and natural gas where the data were from 
provincial sources on a comparable basis. Imports 
for consumption, and exports (including re-exports) 
are as published in Trade of Canada, except for the 
export of natural gas, where another source was 
used. In the case of coal, landed imports were used 
instead of imports for consumption because the 
inventory data include stocks of coal held in bonded 
warehouses. Production and net imports are there- 
fore on a equivalent basis throughout the series. 
Changes in inventories are less consistent, not all 
the inventories being covered in all cases, and 
several different approaches being used Apart from 
the incomplete cover, there may be a discrepancy 
through definitions. However inventory changes 
amount to a small percentage of available supply, 
so any errors which may exist in the figures for 
inventory changes are not of major importance. 


1.It has not all been eliminated, because the 
electricity tables include current generated by manu- 
factures and mines for their own use. Insofar as this 
was generated by steam, there is still double-counting 
between fuel used by industry, and the electricity supply. 
The Census of Industry schedules were revised for 1955, 
so as to find what proportion of industrial production of 
electricity is by steam, and what by water power. 


The unity achieved on the production side de- 
pended on two major surveys, which covered almost 
all the field and accounted for the major part of 
available supply. On the distribution side, the situ- 
ation was different. The Census of Industry provided 
data annually for most uses of fuel or electricity in 
the production of fuel, and for the use of fuel com- 
modities as raw materials. The annual census of 
central electric stations showed the use of fuel by 
these establishments, and other annual censuses 
showed consumption by railroads, electric railways, 
ships and air carriers. The Census of Industry 
further : provided, for 1948, full] data on the use of 
fuel and electricity by manufacturers and mines. It 
was also the source of certain other items, including 
sales of coal by mines direct to consumers, and 
some types of waste. 


For the rest, it was a case of filling in the gaps 
with information from other available surveys, which 
were mainly carried out on a commodity basis. Some, 
like the survey of coal and coke used by industrial 
consumers, were based on reports submitted by the 
consuming establishment. Others, like the survey of 
petroleum fuels, were surveys of producers and 
distributors. The result is that the concepts used 
in the distribution side of an account are liable to 
be heavily influenced by the nature of the available 
data. In some cases, figures on deliveries had to 
be used, instead of figures on actual consumption. 
Since the inventory figures do not, in practice, cover 
the items delivered in these cases, the difference 
in definition does not affect the internal consistency 
of the tables. On the whole, a reasonable degree of 
consistency exists for the main concepts involved. 


The concepts used are listed below, with a note 
on each item where required. The identification 
letters are repeated throughout the tables. Every 
individual entry in a table is explained in the notes 
in the appendix. 


(a) Production. Mainly from Census of Industry. In 
the case of mining, an attempt has been made 
to get as close as possible to the amount 
actually extracted from the soil. This is geo- 
logically significant when depletion is being 
considered. If it is desired to exclude waste 
at the mine or wellhead, this can be done by 
the user, since the necessary facts are given 
elsewhere in the table concerned. 

(b) Imports for consumption. As published in Trade 
of Canada, In the case of coal, an alternative 
series for landed imports was used. 

(c) Exports (including re-exports) 

(d) Net imports. This consists of (b)-(c) 

(e) Stocks at beginning of year. All inventory data 
consist of a consolidation of the available 
figures. 

(f) Stocks at end of year 

(g) Net decrease.in stocks. This consists of(e)-(f). 
The net decrease was chosen because it repre- 
sents a positive contribution to available 
supply. It will, of course, be negative when 
stocks rise. 


= 9. 


(h) Available domestic supply. This consists of 
(a)+(d)+(g). It represents the amount made 
available for consumption in Canada during the 
year, and would be equal to consumption in 
Canada if the statistics were perfect. 


' (i) (j) These letters were left as spares. 


(k) Used by employees of producers. In the case of 
coal, deliveries by mines to employees at lower 
prices. 

(1) Retail dealers. Sales by them to final con- 
sumers or to them by suppliers where final sales 
are not available. 

(m) Used in homes. Sales to household consumers, 
or deliveries for household use. 

(n) Commercial use. Deliveries for use by commer- 
cial consumers, such as shops. 

(0) Lease fuel. Natural gas used by operators and 
drillers of oil and gas wells. 


(p) Used for production of fuel or electricity 

(pl) Coal 

{p2) Coal briquettes 

(p3) Natural gas 

(p4) Crude oil 

(p5) Coke and gas. Includes fuel used, and coal 
used for conversion. These are stated sep- 
arately 

(p6) Petroleum refining. Includes fuel used, and 
hydrocarbon materials used for conversion. 

(p7) Central electric stations 

(p8) Other 


(q) Used by manufacturing industry as raw material. 
This includes coke used in blast furnaces and 
steel furnaces, but excludes foundry coke used 
in cupolas. 

(r) Used by non-fuel-producing manufacturers and 
mines, as fuel. Includes coke used in base 
metal smelters and foundry coke usedin cupolas 
It equals (s) +(t) 

(s) Used by non-fuel producing manufacturers, as 
fuel 

(t) Used by non-fuel producing mines, as fuel 

(u) Sub-total;-used by nonfuel producing manu- 
facturers and mines. This equals (q) +(r) 

(v) Other uses. Classification used only for items 
not classifiable elsewhere, either because they 
cover the whole range of industrial use, or be- 
cause they are a miscellaneous item. 


(w) Transportation 

(w1) Railroads 

(w2) Electric Railways. Includes some motorbuses. 
(w3) Motor Vehicles. 

(w4) Ships 

(w5) Air Carriers 

(w6) Pipe lines. Includes pipe line losses 

(w7) Line losses, electricity 


(x) Domestic consumption, net of waste. This 
equals (k) + (1) +(m) +(n) + (0) +(D) + (U) +(¥) + (Ww). 


(y) Waste 


(z) Domestic consumption, including waste. This 
equals (x)+(y). 


The consolidated tables 


The standardization of the tables for individual 
commodities has facilitated the compilation of 
consolidated tables for the supply of, and demand 
for, energy in Canada. Such cofisolidations are 
presented as tables 1 and 2. 


Each column shows the supply and distribution 
of one commodity or commodity group, and consists 
of a condensation of the material given in tables 5 
to 40. Explanations of individual items can be 
obtained from these tables, or the detailed notes on 
them. 


Reading down each column, the composition of 
the supply available in Canada is first shown, 
broken down by production, net imports, and with- 
drawals from stocks. Next, use unaccounted for is 
taken out, to leave the total of use accounted for. 
Fuel used for the manufacture of other fuel, or of 
electricity, is then taken out, to leave the amount 
of fuel accounted for outside the energy-producing 
sector. This is broken down according to whether it 
was used as a raw material or as a fuel in one of 
several different sectors. 


One major source of interest in the tables lies 
in observing the ratios between significant factors 
in the supply and distribution of an individual 
commodity, and in comparing the ratios for different 
commodities. Tables 3 and 4 present the data as 
percentages of the apparent available supply. An 
analysis of some of the more significant ratios for 
the two years is given below. Changes in the quan- 
tities of commodities between the two years are 
also important. Changes in Canadian production, and 
of the available supply, are examined in more detail 
later. 


Energy - The statistical gap 


For all the commodities, the apparent available 
supply can be assumed to be reasonably reliable. 
Information on the change in inventories is some- 
times incomplete but this item is never more than a 
small part of the total supply. The available supply 
is therefore the best concept to use as a base for 
measuring the statistical gap. The measurement 
chosen is the percentage by which the measured 
portion of consumption falls short of the apparent 
available supply. The table below shows this short- 
fall, ranking the commodities according to the size 
of the gap (irrespective of sign) in 1952. Data 
obtained from surveys made for 1926, 1929, 1933 
and 1939 are added to the table, to give perspective. 


The first point which springs to mind is that the 
degree of cover was quite high in 1952, 93.4 per 
cent or more of the supply being accounted for on 
the distribution side for ten of the commodity groups, 
which include all the major ones. The second point 
is that there was a considerable increase in cover 
between 1939 and 1948. This was due to wartime 
controls, and the consequent need tor additional 
information. 


2 or. 


Energy balances, selected years, 1926 to 1952 
Per cent by which measured portion of distribution fell short of apparent available supply 
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1926 1929 1933 1939 1948 1952 


0.04 | - 0.33 
1.1 0.4 
- 1.3 win en. de 
2.8 2.5 
9.2 2.6 
OnF 2.8 
3.1 3.0 
3.0 4.7 
13.1 6.0 
7.0 6.6 
99.2 81.5 
92.6 94.0 


1. For coke, all types, 44.2 per cent in 1926 and 56.9 per cent in 1929. 


In the case of natural gas, the balance was 
very close in 1952, and even after eliminating the 
common items from both sides of the account, it is 
still within one per cent. The reason for the close 
balance is that this commodity is metered from the 
well right up to the final consumer, or to the border 
crossing point in the case of exports. Waste and 
meter difference is therefore entered as a measured 
item of disposal. Electricity is also a metered 
product, but the balance, though good, was less 
close. One reason for this is probably that industrial 
use of electricity is measured directly at the individ- 
ual establishment, whereas in the case of natural 
gas, sales by distributors to industrial consumers 
are used. In the case of manufactured gas, another 
metered product, the balance was much better in 
1952, when it included deliveries for industrial use 
as measured at the gas works, than in 1948 when 
actual use at industrial ¢stablishments was in- 
cluded. A trial balance on natural gas for 1948 
also showed a less close balance when direct 
measurements for industrial use were substituted 
for deliveries. However it was not possible to 
publish this series because it would disclose use 
as raw material by individual firms. 


The balance for crude petroleum was very good 
in 1952, and has been good since 1926. Production 
is metered at the wellhead, and returns are made 
for administrative purposes, as well as purely 
statistical ones. The only domestic consumers are 
refineries, which return good detailed statistics, 
and inventories are held by a fairly small number 
of establishments. The balance for gasoline and 
naphtha was also good in 1952, and has been since 
1929. Here, production is by a fairly small number 
of refineries, and bulk inventories are held by a 


fairly small number of firms. On the distribution 
side, the total for consumption was obtained from 
returns made by taxing authorities, on the basis of 
administrative statistics. 


In the case of other petroleum fuels, the sta- 
tistical gap increased from 1939 to 1952, though 
the balance was still acceptable in that year. One 
reason for this is that the consumption side of the 
account relies heavily on shipment data from Cana- 
dian producers and dealers. Direct imports by con- 
sumers are therefore omitted in many cases on the 
consumption side, although they are, of course, 
included in the supply side. Direct imports by non- 
industrial consumers, (Such as merchandising or 
service organizations) are excluded for all the years 
mentioned. In 1952, direct imports by industrial 
users were also excluded. For previous years 
these had been picked up through using Census of 
Industry data on actual consumption instead of ship- 
ment data from Canadian shippers. 


The statistical gap for coal was greater in 1952 
than in 1938, though the balance was still good. 
One reason for this was that industrial consumption 
for that year was based, not on Census of Industry 
data but on the monthly survey of coal used by 
industrial consumers. This series has a downward 
bias, which, in 1952, was perhaps somewhere be- 
tween seven and nine per cent. In so far as non- 
industrial consumers import coal directly, the con- 
sumption accounted for will fall short of the avail- 
able supply as in the case of other petroleum fuels 
The balance for coal briquettes improved between 
1948 and 1952. The balances for coke were stable 
and good in 1948 and 1952, and those for petroleum 
coke were stable and fair. 
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The figures for liquefied petroleum gases and 
for fuelwood are not sufficiently complete to approx- 
imate a balance. The tables are therefore headed 
‘‘commodity statements’’. The figures for production 
of fuelwood published in Operations in the Woods 
are under revision at present, and the production 
figures quoted are a preliminary revision. The Supply 
unaccounted for was probably used for domestic 
purposes. 


Production and available supply 


The following table gives index numbers for 
Canadian production of fuels and electricity, and of 
the supply apparently available within the country. 
Data tor 1926, 1929, 1933 and 1939 are included to 
give perspective to the table. 


Index of the production and apparent availaple supply of fuels and electricity 
in Canada, selected years, 1926 to 1952 


(1948 = 100) 


Production: 
Coal (excluding briquettes) 


Apparent available supply: 
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Other petroleum fUElS..............csececeseenes cee -nesseneesacsnecenaseeeenees 
Fuelwood and wood waste useable as fuel, ..........cseeeeeeeeeees 
IPRS ET GI LY ov .trtasecncsovp csv gecaah+c-seon avesesesesecsesenesesnsnsnaseensnsassasnseosensanees 


The most striking feature of the production data 
is the rapid increase between 1948 and 1952 in the 
output of crude petroleum and its products. This 
marked an acceleration in a long-run trend. Electric- 
ity showed a substantial increase, following a long- 
run trend. Gas, both natural and manufactured, 
showed a moderate increase as part of a long-run 
trend. The production of coal] declined, but com- 
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pared with other fuels, its production was remark- 
ably steady over the long run. The output of fuel- 
wood declined, in accordance with trend. 


The following table shows this Canadian pro- 
duction of fuel and electricity as a percentage of 
the supply apparently available. 


Sr 


Canadian production of fuel and electricity as a percentage of the apparent 
available supply in Canada, selected years, 1926 to 1952 


Coali(excludingebri quiettes)i1cor nce-cessecesouess-erecsatecn ccetastecseceeseastacves 
GOB. DrUQUCLUC S exc crams case cas recs eeeserctecsenetx awesere huesen awonwconentescaceccceseceea 
GrUGE: PEtLOlCUIN Bercecace oreseconcatzssteseeseceser cnoceseeseestenos Sen tneteees een tenreees 
Natural“ SaSc., ccs wciu sca nce. ous Be Same eon ovas soe econ ve Cowrans ane ena ean ee ae meee 
ME NULACKUTER BAS oxcosoescicece<saeccc-anuens PRES eT erracs 
Coke (excluding petroleum and pitch Coke) ..................cccceseceseres 
Petroleum Cok 6 cc.cve.cccsessesesvceceaddsecere: ccpewasnece sone suene-teeseteacs sroenensess ces 
Gasoline-and naphtha: coc accccesscccesesetecorpsesacsner acer ence eaten ae ees 
Liquetied petroleum: GASES aiere.ccacosccetcceeecesecccevetereantes Oa ee eee, 
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1. Excludes blast furnace gas. 
2. Includes some naphtha. 


In 1952, Canada was self-sufficientin electricity, 
fuelwood, natural gas and manufactured gas. Domes- 
tic sources furnished over three-quarters of her 
requirements of coke from coal. Canadian refineries 
supplied over three-quarters of liquid petroleum 


products other than liquefied gases, and Canadian’ 


wells supplied 44 per cent of their feed. Home 
production supplied between 42 and 50 per cent of 
the requirements of the remaining fuels. 


The proportion of coal supplied by Canadian 
mines was lower by about 10 percentage points than 
the proportion supplied during the four pre-war years 
chosen. The post-war years showed no pronounced 
trend in the proportion, although the domestic supply 
decreased by 10.3 per cent!. The market for bri- 
quettes was, however, supplied much more fully by 
Canadian plants in 1952 than in 1948, a larger 
market being accompanied by smaller imports. 


In the case of crude petroleum, the share sup- 
plied by domestic sources more than trebled between 
1948 and 1952. The available supply increased by 
57.2 per cent during this period, and most of the 
increase was met by a gain of 403.1 per cent in the 
output of Canadian wells, although imports also 
increased a little. This increase in supply went to 
meet increased demand from Canadian refineries, 
which increased their input of crude oil by 58.0 per 
cent from 3,092 million gallons in 1948 to 4,885 
million gallons in 1952. This increased input was 


associated with an increase of 66.3 per cent in 


1. In 1953, after a further decline in supply by 5.2 
per ner the percentage from Canadian mines was 40.5 
per cent. 
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Canadian production of gasoline and naphtha, 
132.6 per cent in petroleum coke, 244.2 per cent in 
liquefied petroleum gases (not all of which was 
from petroleum refineries) and 68.2 per cent in other 
petroleum fuels. Canadian refineries increased their 
share in the domestic market for gasoline and 
naphtha, liquefied petroleum gases, and petroleum 
coke, but met a smaller part of the demand for other 
petroleum fuels in 1952 than they had done in 1948. 


’ One reason for this was that the economy called 


for an increase in the supply of gasoline and naphtha 
by 55.2 per cent over the four years, while the 
supply of other petroleum fuels went up by 80.9 per 
cent. While imports of gasoline and naphtha went 


‘down, imports of fuel oil went up. When the pre-war 


years are also considered, Canada appears to have 
been less self-sufficient in the major petroleum 
products in 1952 than she was before the Second 
World War. In the case of gasoline and petroleum 
coke, a lower proportion of the available supply was 
met by domestic production in 1952 than in 1933. 
In the case of other petroleum fuel, self-sufficiency 
was less in 1952 than‘in 1929. 


Output of natural gas increased by 13.3 per cent 
from 1948 to 1952, increasing faster than the supply 
retained in Canada. 


In the case of manufactured gas, Canadian plants 
are the only source of supply. Their output went 
up by 13.8 per cent during the four years. This 
output was accompanied by a small increase, by 2.8 
per cent, in the production of coke from coal. Re- 
quirements of coke from coal decreased by 0.9 per 
cent, the difference being made up by a slight 
decrease in imports, and a considerable increase in 
exports. 
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Production of fuelwood is approximately equal 
to Canada’s requirements. It dropped by 15.7 per 
cent from 1948 to 1952. The 1948 production was 
itself considerably below the pre-war level in 
volume, 


Production of electricity is somewhat greater 
than Canada’s requirements, since 3.8 per cent of 
production was exported in 1952. Canadian require- 
ments increased by 39.5 per cent from 1948 to 1952. 


‘Use of fuel within the energy- producing sector 


In order to facilitate the elimination of double- 
counting, when preparing a statement for the net 
use of fuel as such, the use of fuel and electricity 
within the energy-producing sector was broken out 
separately in the accounts. The table below shows 
this use as a percentage of the apparent available 
supply. Data for 1926, 1929, 1933 and 1939 are in- 
cluded to give historical perspective. 


Measured use of fuel and electricity within the energy-producing sector as a percentage of 
the apparent available supply in Canada, selected years, 1926to 1952 
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1. Less than 0.05 per cent. 
2. Excludes blast furnace gas. 


Six commodity groups reported a higher proportion 
of use within the energy-ptoducing sector in 1952 
than in 1948. In the case of coal, this proportion 
increased by over a fifth, because increases in use 
for the production of electricity, briquettes, and 
coke coincided with a decrease in other types of 
use. In the case of natural gas, an increase in the 
amount used in absorption plants and central electric 
stations between 1948 and 1952 more than offset a 
decrease in use by the natural gas industry itself. 
Use by central electric stations increased by 173.9 
per cent between 1948 and 1952. 


The proportion of manufactured gas going to the 
energy sector increased between 1948 and 1952, 
~ because an 83.4 per cent increase in the amount of 
still gas used by petroleum refineries more than 
offset the decrease in gas used by coke and gas 
plants. Between 1939 and 1948 on the other hand, 
both types of use within the energy sector increased, 
but less rapidly that the available supply. 
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The proportion of petroleum coke tsed within 
the energy-producing sector increased by 1952 to 
over four times its 1948 value. This was partly due 
to a substantial increase in the share of the market 
held by domestic manufacturers, and partly to the 
fact that they were consuming a higher proportion 
of their own coke. The substantial increase in the 
measured proportion of liquefied petroleum gases 
used in the energy sector was due to an increase 
in the measured use by coke and gas plants, mainly 
if not all for resale. The portion of other petroleum 
fuels used within the energy-producing sector de- 
creased, because the quantity so used increased 
much more slowly than the available supply. This 
ratio has shown a long-run tendency to decline. 


The proportion of electricity used forthe produc- 
tion of energy remained stable. The proportions of 
gasoline and naphtha, and of fuelwood so used were 
negligible. 
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Use of fuel and electricity as such, outside the 
energy-producing sector 


The use of fuel and electricity, as such not as 
raw materials, outside the energy-producing sector 
provides an approximation to the net use of energy 
as such, for input purposes. (The net use of energy 
in the sense of energy effectively applied lies 
beyond the scope of straightforward measurement). 
The table below expresses this as a percentage of 
the available supply, by commodity group. Data for 
liquefied petroleum gases and fuelwood are excluded 
since the large amounts not accounted for would 
make the table misleading. Petroleum coke is ex- 
cluded, because some use as fuel was probably 
included under other coke, and the proportions 
measured are probably misleading. 


Measured use of fuel and electricity as such, outside 
the energy-producing sector, as a percentage of the 


apparent available supply in Canada 1948 and 1952 _ 


Coal (excluding briquettes) ...................-.6. ZO 
COaMMDITGUECECS cx Boor odars hiedesetceee- eese we eeee ses 94.0 
Crude petrol Guim eek cececscoss.ccene wescvesevecceceseteeee 0.2 
INAbUP al aS) .ccasetr io tevscenevescaenssearcccoturwocemecendhes 67.8 
Manufactured (2S tcsc5 cccschcctecasnsinseateetuer ee 62. 2 
Coke (excluding petroleum and pitch 

COKE) cee ac cscs cae tee ae cen ck ox saereres ote ceonteotceeen es 24.8 
Gasolinerand Naphthalene eee 99.6 
Other petroleum! felis <...cccssececesceresesece ene 86.8 
POC CHT CGS. forccccsees seenocke seve sun -cecoceerers Soh aes: .0 


1. Excludes blast furnace gas. 


The sharp decline in the portion of the coal 
supply apparently going to net use as fuel was due 
to the fact that use within the energy sector, and as 
a raw material, increased while the total supply 
dropped by 10.3 per cent. The increase in the 
measured proportion of coal briquettes used as fuel 
is due to the fact that measurements improved. 


Use of crude petroleum appears in the table, 
because pipeline fuel and losses were reckoned as 
a transportation use. The greater proportion of 
natural gas used as fuel was influenced both by 
marketing trends, and by the fact that the available 
supply included much less waste in 1952 than in 
1948, when Atlantic No. 3 well was on fire. Use 
by industrial consumers included use as a raw 
material, as well as fuel. The increase in the 
proportion of manufactured gas measured as fuel 
was partly due to fuller statistical cover in 1952. 


The reasons for the decrease in the proportion 
of coke disposal measured as fuel were complex. 


Sales through retail fuel dealers dropped heavily. 
Measured use by manufacturers and mines also 
declined somewhat, but if the same statistical 
approach had been used for both years, this drop 
would probably have been greater. So far as uses 
other than net use as fuel were concerned, uses 
by coke and gas plants declined, though the effect 
of this was offset in part by an increase in the 
amount used as raw materials. 


Except for a small industrial use as solvents 
or cleansers, and a small amount recorded as used 
by energy producers, gasoline and naphtha all go 
to net use as fuel. Except for 0.1 per cent which 
went into the energy sector, all electricity was 
used as an energy source, line losses being reckon- 
ed a transportation item. Measured use is less than 
99.9 per cent because measurement was incomplete. 


Conversion into British Thermal Units 
Tables 5 and 6 consist of the data in tables 1 


and 2, converted into British Thermal Units. The 
conversion factors used were as follows:— 


Millions of 
Bot.w.s 
per unit 
Coal, anthracite ............... ton 26 
bituminous................ ton 27 
sub-bituminous ........ ton 19 
Ligmitey. sce ences: ton 16 
Coke; petrol] etrnite.-cessnscesee-s ton 30. 12 
OUR CBee ieee ton 25 
Oil .crudet. ee eee imperial gallon 0.17 


Gasoline and naphtha........ 
Liquefied petroleum gases 
Other petroleum fuels........ 


imperial gallon 0 
imperial gallon 0 
imperial gallon 0.17 
1 
0 


Naturals aS): see sccsssceners thousand cubic feet 
Manufactured gas .............. thousand cubic feet nO 
Felwood ecco ec ccsccsseeseecio rae cord 20 


thousand k.w.h. 


In order to convert the coal figures, special 
tables were made up, which broke down tables 9 
and 10 into their component types of coal as far as 
was practicable. The result was to weight the 
figures for coal according to the type, as accurately 
as possible. 


A total for all items on each row is given when- 
ever they can be added up without double-counting. 
It is not possible to add the available supply of 
all items, nor their production, since some fuels 
are made from others. Coke, for instance is made 
from coal or oil, and its energy value cannot be 
added to the total for theirs without double-counting. 
The available supply of primary fuels can, however, 
be added to give a significant total. Imports can be 
totalled, because imported manufactured fuels, such 
as gasoline or coke, are not produced from oil or 
coal which makes part of the Canadian supply. The 
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total for imports cannot, however, be added to the 
totals for other concepts. 


So far as the consumption of fuel and electricity 
is concerned, use outside the energy-producing 
sector can be added up. For instance, the total for 
coal used outside that sector excludes the amounts 
used for producing coke, or electricity. There is 
still some double-counting involved, but it is slight. 
It arises because some of the fuel used by manu- 
facturers and mines goes to generate electricity for 
use within the plants. What proportion of industrial 


generation of electricity is by steam, and what pro- \% 


portion by water power, is not known. However, the 
whole amount is not much over a tenth of the total 
electricity supply, and the steam generation is 
probably less than a twentieth of this total supply. 
Census of Industry questionnaires have been re- 
vised so as to provide for the elimination of this 
double-counting as from 1955. The individual items 
of use outside the energy-producing sector can also 
be added up. 


Comparison of tables 5 and 6 shows considerable 
changes in the energy pattern. When interpreting 
these changes, it should be remembered that what 
is being measured is the B.T.U’s. consumed, not 
the B.T.U’s. effectively applied as energy. Thus, 
a thousand B.T.U’s. of electricity applied to an 
electric motor will produce more effective applied 
energy than a thousand B.T.U’s. of coal burnt in a 
boiler to raise steam to drive a steam engine. The 
significance of this is brought out by the fact that 
the imputed consumption of energy sources as such 
outside the energy-producing sector in Canada was 
150-9 million B.T.U’s. per head in 1948, and 150.5 
million in 1952. This steadiness in consumption per 
head was accompanied by a pronounced change in 
the mixture of fuel and electricity used, which 
makes the figure for B.T.U’s. consumed an inade- 
quate guide when considered by itself. 


The changes in total B.T.U’s. for the main 
concepts are given in the table below. 


Change in total measured energy, for selected economic concepts, 1948 and 1952 


Ta MEAD OLE GM reel tse as sa coc in on Sb esses caus caweis si vasescecnessenesdiideswonsenerssoes's 
Use accounted for outside the energy-producing sector ............ 
Use accounted for aS raw Material ............csescereseeesererseeeseerereres 


Measured portion of use as fuel or electricity outside the energy- 
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Of which: 
Households and commercial 
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It will be noted that net imports of fuel declined 
by 5.7 per cent, in terms of B.T.U’s., while use 
accounted for outside the energy-producing sector 
increased by 12.3 per cent. Use as a raw material 
increased by 26.1 per cent, a much faster rate than 
the 11.8 per cent increase for net use as fuel or 
electricity. 


steeeee 
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moar 55,354 


Percentage 
change 


(billions of B.T.U’s) 


(per cent) 


1,389,649 | 1,310,097 | - 79,552 - 5.7 
1,857,899 | 2,087,208 | + 229,309 + 12.3 
74, 208 93,570 | + 19,362 + 26.1 
1,783,691 | 1,993,638 | + 209,947 + 11.8 
559, 514 616,405 | + 56,891 + 10.2 
575,398 | + 45,255 + 8.5 

765,982 | + 128,269 + 20.1 


4,032 
31, 821 


When mineral fuels alone are considered, produc- 
tion and apparent available supply can be added up 
without double-counting. A presentation of the data 
for these, showing the composition of the apparent 
available supply, is given below, together with a 
percentage distribution. 


Production, net imports, net change in stocks and apparent available supply of mineral fuels in Canada, 
1948 and 1952 


(billions of B.T.U.’s) 


Coal (excluding briquettes) ............+ 
Crude petroleum .............c:esereseceeerssereeers 
INAPUTE] PAS <..n0.ccccccoessecovseqsaretecdencesorecees 

Total mimeral fuels ....«..........-.-+ 
Per cent of apparent available supply 


; : Net decrease 
Production Net imports in stocks 
194g | 1952 | 1948 1952 1952 


794,407 
470,012 


Apparent available 
supply 


1952 


645, 505 5,988 [1,223,463 | 1,091, 232 
487, 889 531,930 836, 206 
- 2,164 90,409 99, 664 
, 131,230 | 65, 748 |-29,019 fl, 845, 802 | 2,027,102 


100.0 100.0 
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Production, net imports, net change in stocks and apparent available supply of mineral fuels in Canada 
me i 1948 and 1952 : 


(Per cent of total mineral fuels) 


Grudewpetroleum 47. s.ccsseas.sccteasessoneeeees sss 
ING TULA LAS Hee. teseacteesee- seekow cactonaweuss oveeesees 
Total mineral fuels ...................... 


1. Less than .05 per cent. 


Coal made up 66.3 per cent of the apparent 
available supply of mineral fuels in 1948, and 53.8 
per cent in 1952. Crude petroleum rose from 28.8 to 
41.3 per cent, and natural gas remained steady at 
4.9 per cent. These changes were the results of a 
decrease of 10.3 per cent in the supply of coal, 
accompanied by an increase of 57.2 per cent in the 
supply of crude petroleum and an increase of 10.2 
per cent in that of natural gas. Net imports declined 
from 68.5 per cent of the apparent available supply 
of mineral fuels in 1948 to 55:8 per cent in 1952, 
indicating a greater degree of self-sufficiency. 
Domestic production rose from 35.0 per cent of 
apparent available supply to 45.6 per cent in 1952. 
Increases in stocks took an amount equivalent to 
3.5 per cent of the available supply in 1948, and 
1.4 per cent in 1952. 


Tables 7 and 8 show the percentages of various 
concepts which were made up of the different com- 
modity groups. These tables are, of course, confined 
to the concepts which are free from double-counting 
(except insofar as fuel used by manufacturers or 
mines to generate electricity is concerned). 


= : Net decrease 
1948 1952 1948 11952 1948 


Apparent available 
supply 


It is noticeable that coal and briquettes de- 
clined from 57.7 per cent of the B.T.U. equivalent 
of imports in 1948 to 49.6 per cent in 1952, while 
liquitt petroleum fuels rose from 17.6 per cent to 
13.0 per cent, and crude petroleum rose from 33.8 
per cent to 37.2 per cent. Imports of coal to plants 
manufacturing fuel or electricity declined from 24.2 
per cent of the total B,T.U. equivalent in 1948 to 
18.5 per cent in 1952, while the proportion made up. 
of crude petroleum rose from 67.1 per cent to 73.9 
per cent. 


So far as the net use of fuel and electricity is 
concerned (i.e. measured use outside the energy- 
producing sector), the main data are given below 
for 1948 and 1952. Since only a small proportion of 
the use of fuelwood and of liquefied petroleum 
gases was measured, the individual figures have 
been left out of this summary, although included in 
tables 7 and 8. Here as elsewhere, it is necessary 
to remember that the figures are for measured use, 
not necessarily for all use. 


Fuels and electricity expressed as a percentage of the Canadian total of use accounted for! outside 
the energy- producing sector in selected ways, 1948 and 1952 


Item 


Coal (excluding briquettes) 
Coal briquettes 
Crude petroleum 
Natural gas 
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Item as percentage of use of all fuel and electricity 
accounted for 


As raw materials 
and as fuel 
outside the 

energy -producing 

sector 


1952 1948 1952 


As fuel outside 
the energy- 
producing 
sector 


* | 1948 1952 1948 


As raw 


materials 


2. 5.9 40.8 

1 0.8 1.0 

0 — 0.1 

3 2.4 3.2 

1 5.1 4.6 

2 0.5 0.5 

1 1.3 1.5 

bi 12.2 16.6 
22.3 13.2 21.3 
8.0 10.0 

99. 6 


1, N.B. Only small proportions of the total use of liquefied! petroleum gases, and of fuelwood were measured. 
Consequently, the figures for them have not been quoted separately inthis table. All the figures quoted are higher than 
they would be if the contribution of the fuel to the total actually used was in question. 


- 2, Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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So far astotal measured use outside the energy- 
producing sector is concerned, the use of coal and 
briquettes dropped from 56.7 per cent in 1948 to 
41.8 per cent in 1952. The use of gasoline, naphtha, 


applied, the significance of this change to Canada 
was greater than the B.T.U. figures indicate. 


and fuel oils rose from 25.4 per cent to 37.9 per The changes in significance of the major fuel 
cent, fuel oils coming ahead faster than gasoline groups are shown by the tables below. Fuels are 
and naphtha. The proportional increase for these divided into three groups:-coal and its products, 
petroleum fuels was due to use as fuel, measured petroleum and natural gas and their products, and 
use as raw materials declining as a percentage of fuelwood and wood waste useable as fuel. (Pintsch 
the whole. The percentage contribution of electric- gas was taken out of the manufactured gas total, 
ity also increased, from 8 per cent to 10 per cent and put with petroleum products). Electricity is 
for net use as a whole. In terms of energy effectively also shown, 


Measured contribution of coal and its products, petroleum and natural gas and their products, fuelwood and electricity, 
to key concepts in the Canadian energy pattern, 1948 and 1952 


(billions of B.T.U.’s) 


Fuel wood!and 
wood waste 
useable 
as fuel 


1952 1948 1952] 1948 1952 


583, 600 |663, 251 


Petroleum and 
natural gas and 
their products 


1948 1952 1948 


812, 162 1655, 582 


Coal and 


its products Total 


Electricity 


ab Ta ]s gene Sola - 297 |- 5,652 |- 8, 439 [1, 389, 649 |1, 310, 097 


Used by central electric stations 24,924) 32,071 10,777 42, 848 
Measured use outside the energy- 
PPOGUCINRUSCGCLONs.ce..c0s--ssvscece-csases 1, 173, 866 | 999, 909| 524, 111/871, 538 2, 087, 208 
Use accounted for as raw ma- 
OTHE eer ceteec tek 5 oto wdhcnosteocte ches 60,085; 73, 096 13, 185 93, 570 
Measureduse as fuel or electricity 
outside the energy - producing 
SOCEM COLA crc ccecses cecccsectecnsneeces 1, 113, 781] 926, 813) 513, 353) 858, 345 1, 993, 638 
Households and commercial ...... 403, 224) 323, 805] 131, 932} 250, 870 616, 405 
Manufacturing and mining .......... 331, 835) 306, 446) 84, 583/128, 435 575, 398 
EL TANSOORCALION Se: acc.csccescscaavevecs-eass 375, 063] 296, 314] 245, 281] 447, 584 765, 982 
GP TT oy en 67 127 4,032 


oe ebRecsancbsenacaanaaieecs 3, 659 248/ 51,490) 31, 329 31,821 


- 1. N.B. only a small proportion of actual use was measured, 


Measured contribution of coal and its products, petroleum and natural gas and their products, fuelwood and electricity, 
to key concepts in the Canadian energy pattern, 1948 and 1952 


(per cent of Canada total) 


Petroleum and Fuelwood } 


Coal and ‘ 
its products 


IO LELINDOLUS sate steccecenekk dracsesacsccasssoseascnnsne- 


Used by central electric stations......... .0 
Measured portion of use, outside the . 
energy-producing sector .............-..000 s 
Use accounted for as raw materials.... . 
Measured portion of use as fuel or el- 
ectricity outside the energy-produc- 0 
ing sector: — total...............sscsssesees- : ; 
|Households and commercial ............. - 
Manufacturing and mining.................. $ 
MURANISNOMCALION(.. ..<.ncn00:-e-canesasesoonssnnee- . 


IVOTHBSSI REDO coscc-cccescarcenccesovsscreeccee 


1. N.B. Only a small proportion of actual use was measured. 
2. Less than 0.05 per cent, 


= Sree 


In the case of imports, coal and its products 
dropped from 58.4 per cent in 1948 to 50.1 per cent 
of a lower total in 1952. Increased imports of the 
petroleum group brought their share up from 42.0 per 
cent to 50.5 per cent. So far as consumption was 
concerned, the quantity of the coal group used 
declined in the case of all the concepts stated, 
except use as a raw material which increased. Use 
of the oil group increased for all the concepts 
stated except for non-assignable use. In terms of 
proportions of the total, coal and its products de- 
creased for all the concepts stated, and the pro- 
portional contribution of oil and its products rose 
except in the case of raw materials. The measured 
use of wood waste as a raw material increased 
sharply, both in amount and as a proportion. Use of 
electricity for all the concepts stated increased 
both in amount and proportionately. In terms of 
energy effectively applied, electricity would make 
up a higher proportion than it does of energy input. 


So far as use as fuel outside the energy-produc- 
ing sector is concerned, the decrease in the use of 
the coal group by manufacturers and mines was 
much less than the decrease in its household and 
commercial use, or its use in transportation. The 
increase in the use of the oil group was also less 
in the case of industry than in the other two groups. 


Energy available per head 


The consolidated tables, numbers 5 and 6, do 
not specifically state the total amount of energy 
available in Canada. Totals are given for use in 
the manufacture of fuel and electricity and for the 
measured portion of use outside the energy-producing 
sector, but a fair portion of use is unaccounted for. 
An estimate of total energy use can, however, be 
arrived at through these tables. If the line for 
‘fapparent available supply’’ is added up, and the 
total of use for manufacture of fuel or electricity is 
deducted from this, the balance can be assumed to 
be the amount available. The sum of the apparent 
available supply has no meaning in itself, but its 
use in this intermediate step is justifiable because 
the subsequent deduction of use in the energy- 
producing sector takes out the double-counting. 


The question of whether waste should then be 
deducted depends on the purpose for which the 
available supply is required. In the table below it 
has been deducted, but this is not essential to this 
particular method of approach. The table also gives 
figures ‘for use as an energy source only, after the 
deduction of use as raw materials. 


Use of fuel commodities and electricity per head of population in Canada, 
selected years, 1929 to 1952 


Population 
at 1 June 


Thousands of 
persons 


DD 2G ie cesccteevstvacsschscstts-siecckea lapieden aoe 10, 029 
MDGS rcscccssancaasesseshy sen caiiie@unvangtte ts aateeereeeteieere 10, 633 
LAG ie siccteswcearsthenseceingsiatnsvanthondd cat sce. tote eee 12, 823 


14, 430 


POOR O OHO Oe ea ee Dees eHe Denn eer eroe secs ease ceueseunerosssoeeres 


f 
2, 098, 737 


2, 264, 865 


Imputed 
Imputed ; 
Imputed Imputed consumption consumption 
consumption! | Consumption astenes as energy 
J per head pal ea te | sources, 
per head 


Millions of 


946, 589 


il of, 529 


2,171, 295 


1. Apparent available supply, less waste and use in energy-producing sector. 
2. Apparent available supply, less waste, use in energy-producing sector, and use as raw material. 


A long-run increase in the use of energy per 
head since 1929 is indicated, with a considerable 
dip during the depression. The stability of the 
figures between 1948 and 1952 does not necessarily 
imply that the actual effective application of energy 
remained steady. Between these years there was a 
considerable change in the input mix, with the 
proportion supplied by petroleum fuels and electric- 
ity increasing. The result was that the energy 
effectively applied per B.T.U. of input probably 
increased. 


The degree of processing of mineral fuels 


One point of interest is whether use of mineral 
fuels is tending towards materials of higher or 
lower degree of processing. The table below shows 
measured use outside the energy-producing sector, 
divided between unmanufactured mineral fuels and 
their products. The distinction between these two 
types is whether the fuel has undergone a chemical 
change or not. Processing such as cleaning or 
briquetting is not regarded as manufacture in this 
context. 


== PO us 


Coal (including 
briquettes), natural 
gas, and crude oil 


Products of petroleum 


and coal Total 


Billions of 


MeASUTEd USE AS TAW MALETIA] ............ccccocsccosesssccosevococese 1948 2,368 68,475 70, 843 
1952 SEBRS 82, 946 86, 281 

Measured use as fuel outside the energy-producing 
SECEON arr atestetssnseieee A eas SPSS Ae PSA LE EES PER TEES ECO 1948] 1,096,416 530, 718 1,627, 134 
1952 959,047 846,111 1,805, 158 

Total measured use outside the energy-producing 
SESE CMM Me INR Sees oa cE none oa vcs as opoch dacdvabesunivsodest¢socedensoces 1948] 1,098,784 599,193 1,697, 977 
1952 962,382 929,057 1,891,439 


It is apparent that there was a tendency towards The change in balance between manufactured 
greater use of manufactured fuels between 1948 and and unmanufactured mineral fuels was due to the 
1952 so far as mineral fuels are concerned. The change in emphasis between coal and petroleum, 
manufactured fuels accounted for 35.3 per cent of The tables below bring this point out. Within both 
measured net use in 1948, and 49.1 per cent in groups there was a small change towards greater 
1952. In terms of B.T.U. equivalents, consumption use of manufactured fuels, but nothing like the 
of unmanufactured mineral fuels decreased by 12.4 change in total. The reason for the big swing in 
per cent, while that of manufactured mineral fuels that is that coal is largely consumed in an unmanu- 
increased by 55.1 per cent. The change in the factured form, whereas the petroleum group is mainly 
pattern was caused mainly by changes in use as consumed in manufactured form. Total measured 
fuel. In the case of raw materials, there was no use outside. the energy-producing sector of coal 
significant change in the percentage distribution and its products decreased by 13.1 per cent from 
between manufactured and unmanufactured mineral 1948 to 1952, while use of petroleum and natural 
fuels. gas, and their products, increased by 66.3 per cent. 


Measured use outside the energy-producing sector of coal and .its fuel products, 
1948 and 1952 


Coke from coal, and 
- manufactured gas 
(excl. Pintsch gas 
and still gas) 


Coal and briquettes Total 


Billions of 
B.T.U’s. 


te © uae Oe 1948 60, 085 
Measured use as raw material ................ a caus o0° 164 7 098 
j -producin 

apt oe ee ee oe 948 | 1,051,987 61, 794 1,113,781 
Senet eRe oe i 989° 731 57082 a8’ 813 

Total measured use outside the energy-producing 
ae Pees ce 1948 | 1,054,355 119,511 1,173, 866 
tes Rg) ee eee Ee eg eeang ic eensennneneskaa 393: 066 126" 843 1'019/909 


0 


Measured use outside the energy-producing sector of crude petroleum, natural gas, and their fuel products, 
1948 and 1952 


Petroleum fuel 
products 


Crude petroleum and 


natural gas Total 


Per cent 
of 
total 


Per cent 


Billions of 
Bese 


Billions of 
Babes 


Billions of 
Bor Ucs 


Measured uSe aS raw Material cccccsscccsccecsteeeestaceescccseaeees 1948 10, 758 10, 758 
1952 13,185 Loeatoo 

Measured use as fuel outside the energy-producing 
SO CEOP areca pincer ei eeee coo RESCUES ee OE 1948 468,924 Hild ,300 
1952 789,029 858, 345 

Total measured use outside the energy-producing 
SOCEM eiescoc oie ho sais tas suds faa aaa secs ete Reta ea eee eecees ate oaaaaac toes 1948 479,682 524,111 


802, 214 871,530 


1. Petroleum coke, liquefied petroleum gases, Pintsch gas, gasoline and naphtha, and other petroleum fuels. 
2. Use of natural gas as a raw material is included with use as fuel by manufacturing industry. 
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20 


21 
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27 
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TABLE 1. Supply and Distribution of Fuel and Electricity in Canada, 1948 


Coal 
(excluding 
briquettes) 


18, 449, 689 
29, 608, 758 
- 1,917, 621 
46,140, 826 


Production in Canada 

Net imports 

Net decrease in measured stocks 
Apparent supply available in Canada 


Use unaccounted for - 312,112 


Use accounted for in Canada, including waste 
Waste accounted for 
Use accounted for in Canada, net of waste 


46, 452, 938 
341,142 
46,111, 796 


Use accounted for in manufacture of fuel or electricity... 
(1) coal mining 544, 286 
(2) coal briquette plants at mines 302, 545 
(3) natural gas 3 
(4) crude oil 233 
(5) coke and gas 5, 267, 780 
(6) petroleum refining 2, 703 
(7) central electric stations 951, 246 
(8) other _ 


7,068, 796 


Measured portion of use outside the energy-producing 


SOCUOR Dea eR cs er eens Oa She Ail eal teera 39, 043, 000 


Measured portion of use as raw materials 


Measured portion of use as fuel or electricity outside 
the energy-producing sector 


(1) households 
(2) commercial 
(3) manufacturing 
(4) mining 385, 996 
(5) transportation 13,915, 656 
(6) other _ 


38, 927, 637 
13, 672, 228 
10, 953, 757 


Some industrial use may have been recorded as bituminous coal. 
Includes waste gas, and gas from a burning well. 
Includes lease fuel, in Alberta. 


Dom whe 


Used by private well owners in Ontario. 
Miscellaneous sales by distributors. 


Coal 
briquettes 


356, 195 
308, 708 
-19,477 
645, 426 


84, 581 


560, 845 


560, 845 


560, 845 


449, 480 


111, 365 


Use as raw material is included with consumption by manufacturing and mining. 


Crude 
petroleum 


(thousands 
of imperial 
gallons) 


430, 033 
2, 764, 779 
-65, 812 
3,129 ,000 


35,101 


3,093, 899 
1,326 
3,092,573 


3,092,573 


3,092, 496 


| 


Sayeed 


Natural 
gas 


(thousands 


of cubic feet) 


92, 959, 5507 

404, 046 
- 2,955, 356 
90, 408, 240 


35, 726 


90,372, 514 
34, 356, 281 
56,016, 233 


11, 587, 695 
2 


4,434, 1843 


5, 413, 620 
1, 739, 889 


44,428, 538 


44,428,538 
20, 992, 397 
9, 831, 775 


12,825, 4744 


557, 364 
66, 5005 
155,028 


ey + oe 


TABLE 1. Supply and Distribution of Fuel and Electricity in Canada, 1948 


ea fongent : ae at cogs Other Fuelwood and 
: an petroleum wood ici 
pitch coke) gases naphtha fuels used ee feel craic cd 
(thousands (thousands (thousands (th 
[ : ( ousands t 
(tons) of cubic of imperial of imperial of imperial es se ophirn 


feet) gallons) gallons) gallons) hours) 


3,945, 776 87,438 | 86,339,076 10,880 | 1,246,806 | 1,364,339 | 17,237,693 | 47,258,872 | 1 
376, 782 274,713 - 26, 9418 266,011 358, 631 -23,030 |-1,656,717 | 2 
8, 644 -35, 155 ee = - 23,976 -61, 428 =. - 3 
4,331, 202 326,996 | 86,339,076 37, 821 1,488,841 | 1,661,542 | 7,214,663 |45,602,155 | 4 
122,151 22.775 | 7,920,119 37,511 -19,951 49,955 | 6,682,569 | 1,401,962 | 5 
4,209,051 304,221 | 78,418,957 1,508,792 |} 1,611,587 532,094 | 44,200,193 | 6 
rs af = ad ~ “ “ 1 
4,209,051 304,221 | 78,418,957 1,508,792 | 1,611,587 532,094 | 44,200,193 | 8 
416,072 28, 993, 243 172, 192 446,833 | 9 

- 250,714 | 10 

_ a (AS 

_ 999 | 12 

ba 2,963 | 13 

416, 072 18, 379, 417 16,985 59,177 | 14 
as 10, 613, 805 122, 961 132,980 | 15 

a 6 30, 279 = Ag 

e ss 167 ee heh 
3,792,979 49,425, 714 1,506,960} 1,439,395 531, 792 | 43, 753, 3609 | 18 
2,308, 706 293, 792 168, 251 19 
1, 484, 273 49, 425, 714 1,496,010] 1,437,831 363, 541 | 43, 753,360 | 20 
16, 595, 145 - 4,984,280 | 21 

648, 733 4.975, 321 r 594, 364 aid. 204958 |) 38 
698, 755 27,018, 981 39,156 362, 894 308,997 | 29, 297, 2239 | 23 
1,411 234,513 4,275 20, 888 50,699 | 1,925,3519 | 24 

J: 51,090 1,153, 234 421, 840 3,845 | 5,068,036!% 25 

2 Ee es 263, 63911) 26 


135, 374 550, 664 299, 345 37, 845 ~ 59,9781 


7. Excludes blast furnace gas. ; . 
8. Estimated on the basis of the value of imports in 1948, and of the quantity and value in 1952. 


9. To eliminate double-counting between columns for this item, it would be necessary to deduct thermal electricity 
generated by industry for its own use. : 
10. Includes line losses. 
11. Street lighting. 
12. Free service.. 


Lees 


TABLE 2. Supply and Distribution of Fuel and Electricity in Canada, 1952 


Coal 
, Coal Crude 
Saget: briquettes petroleum 
(thousands of 
(tons) (tons) imperial 
gallons) 
Production in Canada 17,579, 002 711,093 2, 163, 602 
Net imports 24,040, 264 155, 343 2, 869,935 
Net decrease in measured stocks - 227,557 -8, 532 -114, 677 
Apparent supply available in Canada 41, 391, 709 857, 904 4,918, 860 
Use unaccounted for 1, 139, 193 51, 767 21, 844 
Use accounted for in Canada including waste 40, 252, 516 806, 137 4, 897, 016 
Waste accounted for 550, 506 _ 1,520 
Use accounted for in Canada, net of waste 39, 702, 010 806, 137 4,895, 496 
Use accounted for in manufacture of fuel or electricity .... 7,831, 248 4, 885, 440 
(1) coal mining 435, 686 — 
(2) coal briquette plants at mines 628, 606 aa 
(3) natural gas . = ee 
(4) crude oil —_ 499 
(5) coke and gas 5,459, 354 - 
(6) petroleum refining - 4, 884, 941 
(7) central electric stations 1, 307, 602 ~ 
(8) other = as 
Measured portion of use outside the energy-producing 
sector 31, 870, 762 806, 137 10, 056 
Measured portion of use as raw materials 165, 729 = 
Measured portion of use as fuel or electricity outside 
the energy-producing sector 31, 705, 033 806, 137 10,056 
(1) households = 
(2) commercial 11,019, 705 291, 407 = 
(3) manufacturing = 
(4) mining 10, 064, 464 = 
(5) transportation 10, 620, 864 10, 056 


(6) other a us 
(7) non-assignable 


Some industrial use may have been recorded as bituminous coal. 

Includes waste gas. 

Includes lease fuel, in Alberta. 

Use as raw material is included with consumption by manufacturing and mining. 
Used by private well owners in Ontario. 

Misegellaneous sales by distributors. 


DuP whore 


Natural 
gas 


(thousands 


of cubic feet) 


105, 364, 4862 


- 2, 163, 607 
-3, 536, 353 
99, 664, 526 


- 329, 290 


99, 993, 816 
16, 678, 023 
83, 315, 793 


15, 708, 444 


3, 249, 6873 
7, 693, 301 
4, 765, 456 


67, 607, 349 


67, 607, 349 
28, 392, 449 
14, 935, 855 


22,677, 481° 


1, 347, 876 
126, 5005 
127, 188 © 


ages 


TABLE 2. Supply and Distribution of Fuel and Electricity in Canada, 1952 


Coke (except ; : ‘ 
petroleum and | Pelfoleum | Manufactured] P2auitug | Gasoline | | Other [Fuelwood and} 
; waste 
eed Bases naphtha fuels used as fuel ee 
thousands of | (th d 
‘ (thousands (the A ousands of | (thousands of thousands of 
(tqns) (tons) of cubic feet) | 1™perial imperial imperial (cords) kilowatt 
gallons) gallons) gallons) hours) N 
0. 
4, 056, 655 203, 388 98, 297, 792 37, 449 PaO ie est) 2, 294, 472 6, 104, 104| 66, 100, 534 1 
235, 314 229, 622 oo 37, 694 201, 025 792,950 - 14,857] -2, 473, 225 2 
- 794 19, 100 _ -197 35, 729 - 82, 238 — _ 3 
45291, 175 452,110 98, 297, 792 74,946 2, 309, 942 3,005, 184 6, 089, 247| 63,627, 309 4 
108, 614 29, 870 2, 568, 604 61, 108 -50, 244 165, 035 Sy i2onoot 1,909, 808 5 
AUS 2, DOL 422, 240 95, 729, 188 13, 838 2, 360, 186 2, 840, 149 365, 413 (862,707,501 
= a = _ 45, 759 — — —_ 
4, 182, 561 422, 240 95, 729, 188 13, 838 2,314,427 2, 840, 149 365, 413 |961, 727, O01 8 
330, 980 52, 638 34, 579,023 228, 547 621,076 9 
ees 292,696 | 10 
= = i 
- 1,583 |12 
- 15,605 | 13 
330, 980 15, 116, 728 HS; 305 20, 764 62,514 | 14 
- 19, 462, 295 171, 832 248,678 | 15 
_ : _ 35, 344 - 16 
= = 607 -— 17 
3,851, 581 369, 602 Gio l50,160 2,313,519 365,413] 61,096, 4258] 18 
2, 790, 415 AO = 19 
1,061, 166 61, 150, 165 2,609, 577 61,096,425 | 20 
16, 417, 482 be $5741; 182 | 21 
428,315 6, 109, 610 1, 220, 237 3,489,248 | 22 
i { 38, 550, 813 8| 23 
632, 851 \ 38, 081, 994 622, 108 2. 632, 4648| 24 
~ 43, 987 2,122,397 741, 673 6, 466, 7789 | 25 
S ; = = om 1, 144, 3631°)'26 
= 497, 092 179, 049 25, 559 71, 5774) 27 


7. Excludes blast furnace gas. 
8. To eliminate double counting between 
generated by industry for its own use. 
9. Includes line losses 
10. Street lighting and municipal power. 
11. Free service. 


columns for this item, it would be necessary to deduct thermal electricity 
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TABLE 3. Supply and Distribution of Fuel and Electricity in Canada, 1948 
(per cent of supply available in Canada) 


Coal 
: Coal Crude Natural 
(excluding . 
briquettes) briquettes petroleum gas 
No 
FiProduction in: CAnAds. sc sccccsas.sccecssetectemeceeaar eee ee 102. 82 
QiiN@GAMPONUS cerc.ccosecececcee saree dad sssccesatoancs Uettaceccescucecnesctetendecssetteese 0.5 
3 INet decrease in) MEasured StOCK S ckicecescceoasccccesecececescsecscdossese -3.3 
4 |Apparent supply available in Canada... eeseccsseeceseeene 100.0 
DS (WU SOsUNACCOUNEER SON .c. 5.2220 .cccccccerecerussucveccacaccesseccterecssetnecereeeans 13 
6 |Use accounted for in Canada, including waste .................. 100.0 
TaWaste accounted: fOr soeicccccccsosscsecesccctere tree cto ereae eee eooteretanceate 38.0 
8 [Use accounted for in Canada, net of waste ...............cccccse ee 62.0 
9 Use accounted for in manufacture of fuel or electricity ..:. 12519 
10 CL)XCOalsMINING “sel cccecssccce tease Cee oretecacecaro cece eetetee ea teorers 13 
11 (2) coal briquette plants at MIMES ooo... tee cecececcewec eens a 
12 (3) natural ee ncsacesesvasvasestenteocsesesesctenensnccce see cetttassoecevanexe 5.03 
13 (C4ARCKUGS OU en tee, oor. cee neers ee ercaceneecsceseeet ee mreraseerteeeee 
14 CS) eCOKeV aN Gig as ely ceccscesceeac tee etcaxtcecsee come ce eeemencnetcerseene _ 
15 (6).petroleum= re limit gcc. oeereeee et teecec cet ee cree eee scene cececte 6.0 
16 CPicentralvelectric statlonswreecccecec coco eeecercene 1.9 
17 (S)TOUTGT Heiccccevecececcceceeterect ce stee tere e eee eee oaceseeenneee _ 
18 Measured portion of use outside the energy-producing 
SO CCON cies SS Ne also cciscageesctv ol ARORR es Cee: 49.1 
19 Measured portion of use as raw materials 0.2.0... oc. ececcsese cone — 
20 |Measured portion of use as fuel or electricity outside 
the energy-producing SeCtOT ...............csssssecccccoseseececceceseersce 49.1 
7 AL) FNOUSCHOLGS Sicccccoccoe cctascaccs eesteeestne se setece ee 23. 2 
Ze CZ)BCOMMELCLAIR,. cccerstrcec tere ee ee 10.9 
23 C3) NMANUTAC CITING ec... ncccheree en ee ee 
. . 14. 24 
24 CA) SMUD Eh, se eetenssccccacc esate cece etttetectenerc te eee ee 
25 (5) transportation:.<..0.2. ee ee een 0.6 
26 (6) ‘Othier eee ccs ci EN eee ly 
27 cn) nOn-Aasl RADE so. cic eee ee ee Gri- 


1. Some industrial use may have been recorded as bituminous coal. 
2. Includes waste gas, and gas from a burning well. 
3. Includes lease fuel in Alberta. 
4. Use as raw material is included with consumption by manuracturing and mining, 
5. Used by private well owners in Ontario. : 
6. Miscellaneous sales by distributors. 
‘7. Excludes blast furnace gas, 


os x ore 


TABLE 3. Supply and Distribution of Fuel and Electricity in Canada, 1948 
(per cent of supply available in Canada) 


Coke 
(except | petro} Liquefied | Gasoline Oth Fuel wood 
petroleum oe | enniaaree | petroleum and raed and 
and pitch coke gas ee petroleum | yood waste | Electricity 
coke) : ne fuels used as fuel 
No. 
91.1 103.6 | 1 
tt ~ 8: Galea 
0.2 = 3 
100.0 100.0 | 4 
2.8 215 
97.2 96.9 | 6 
a as | ha 
2 Pa 96.9 | 8 
9.6 1.Bi% 68 
= 0.6 | 10 
¥] — | 41 
= 13 12 
= 13 13 
9.6 0 14 
a 0 15 
at ani, (AEG 
ra ey 
87.6 95.9 | 18 
53.3 moti) 38 
34.3 95.9 | 20 
10.9 | 21 
15.0 4.7 | 22 
16.2 64. 23 
13 4.27) 24 
>»: 11.1% 25 
a1 0. 1% 27 


and of the quantity and value in 1952. 
ld be necessary to deduct thermal electricity 


8. Estimated on the basis of the value of imports in 1948, 
9. To eliminate double-counting between columns for this item it wou 
generated by industry for its own use. 
10. Includes line losses. 
11. Street lighting. 
12. Free service. 
13. Less than 0.05 per cent. 


No. 


PF WH Fe 


18 


19 


20 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


TABLE 4. Supply and Distribution of Fuel and Electricity in Canada, 1952 


(per cent of supply available in Canada) 


Coal 
(excluding 
briquettes) 


Coal 
briquettes 


Production: inyCanaGannc.cocsscecccestereces co seocss. 8 eapmreee mee necmeeen 
INGE LM DPOLtS ai wee ehosot ccc oeeiconnaveneee eee re neansecsovece eee eetee tenets er 
Net decrease in measured StoCKSi....-cc--ccreccecceeesteesessceeeserer 
Apparent supply available in Canada ..0.............seseeeeeseeeees 


Use unaccountedet or cci ect secticc errr ceed ee eee coer 


Use accounted for in Canada, including waste ................ 
Wastecaccounted LOM: srecccctaecrcnccs a cee nero EE concent once 


Use accounted for in manufacture of fuel or electricity ... 
(CE). COAIEMINING: Gorpeesae eee ee eee eee 
(2yicoal) briquette plantsvateminesieecs cnet e ee 
(3) natural 2AS .......cscccneeeeee oe Benoa eevee aan tee ae cane See 
(4). CRUG OTOL ocarac, ccs cotnac tte cae rece oe see hana eees setae eaeeeeeee 
(5) ;cokevand sp asiecd.cac., eeeteees ee cse eee tec we eee eece ee 
(6)spetroleummneiining eres eeccr center ences em ee ces 
(ijicentralvelectrictstationsm assets eereesee ee ees 
(B) FOC OR osc: 5 cc cose cccsssese oor ahe Saree oe U eee 


Measured portion of use outside the energy-producing 
S OCLOM rec oesccs cosds ee oe EE 


Measured portion of use as raw materials 


Measured portion of use as fuel-or electricity outside 
thesenergy-producing Sectors a eee 


(1) households 
CZ)" COMMEORCTa ea.cok sc ek ee Re eee ene 
(3) manufacturing ........ BEEBE ON bOR CARO EORCOOCROL ht Pino ScaCRR EP OC cEEE 
CSTs oess ss soctaseven sane e teats sant SoM cc cae 
(5) transportation 
(6); OU Crna S ee Y ce ie tetas Ae en eee 
(7) non-assignable 


eer eee eee eee ee er errr ee rrer errr iret ieee rr errr eter reer er ee eee 


eee eee eee eee eer cere errr er ere er reer er ere ee ee ers 


eee eee eee eee eee e reese r eras ete e sees sees ees ese eeessessseees 


Some industrial use may have been recorded as bituminous coal. 

Includes lease fuel, in Alberta.. 

. Use as raw material is included with consumption by manufacturing and mining. 
. Used by private well owners in Ontario. 

. Miscellanéous sales by distributors. 

. Street lighting and municipal power. 

. Free service. 


ADOUPWNrH 


Crude Natural 
petroleum gas 


' 
a 
o> n>) ae > ee | 


67.8 


oOo oO 
co =] 
on 0 
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TABLE 4. Supply and Distribution of Fuel and Electricity in Canada, 1952 
(per cent of supply available in Canada) 


Coke 


except ; ; ; 
eccnn Petroleum | Manufacturea| Liquefied Gasoline Other Fuelwood and 


: petroleum and t' ae 
and pitch coke gas? petroleum wood waste | Electricity 
coke) i i naphtha fuels used as fuel 


a - 3 @ 
al 


“ 


.0 
Pa | 
-5 
.6 
oak 
2 
.8 
«1 


8. To eliminate double counting between columns for this item, it would be necessary to deduct thermal electricity 
generated by industry for its own use. 
9. Excludes blast furnace gas. 
10. Includes waste gas. 
11. Includes line losses. 
12. Less than 0.05 per cent. 


SOEs 


, 


TABLE 5. Apparent Available Supply and Measured Portion of Distribution of Fuel and Electricity 
in Canada, 1948 


(billions of B.T.U’s) 


Production in Canada 

Net imports 

Net decrease in stocks 

Apparent supply available in Canada 


PW DH 


5 | Use unaccounted for 


6 | Use accounted for in Canada including waste 
7 |Waste accounted for 
8 | Use accounted for in Canada, net of waste 


9 | Use accounted for in manufacture of fuel or electricity.... 
10 (1) coal mining 


i (2) coal briquette plants at mines 
12 (3) natural gas 

13 (4) crude oil 

14 (5) coke and gas 

15 (6) petroleum refining 

16 (7) central electric stations 


17 (8) other 


18 |Measured portion of use outside the energy-producing 
sector 


19 


20 |Measured portion of use as fuel or electricity outside 
the energy-producing sector 


21 (1) households 
22 (2) commercial 
20 (3) manufacturing 
24 (4) mining 

25 (5) transportation 
26 (6) other 


27 


Includes waste gas, and gas from a burning well. 
Includes lease fuel in Alberta. 


Used by private well owners in Ontario. 
Miscellaneous sales by distributors. 
Excludes blast furnace gas 


CAIMDUH WHH 


Coal 
(excluding 
briquettes) 


480, 661 
794, 407 
-51, 605 
1, 233 ,463 


- 14, 709 


1, 238 ,172 
9,133 
1, 229, 039 


1,039, 212 


2, 368 


1,036, 844 


364, 083 


291,389 
9,316 
372, 056 


Some industrial use may have been recorded as bituminous coal. 


Coal 
briquettes 


Use as raw material is included with consumption by manufacturing and mining. 


Crude 
petroleum 


73, 106 
470,012 
-11 ,188 
531,930 


5 ,967 


525, 963 
226 


525, 724 


Estimated on the basis of the value of imports in 1948, and of the quantity and value in 1952. 


Natural 


gas 


92, 960? 

404 
-2,955 
90, 409 


36 


44,429 
20,992 
9, 832 


12, 8264 


557 
675 
155° 


tine. 


TABLE 5. 
in Canada, 


1948 


(billions of B.T.U’s) 


Coke 
(except Liquefied Gasoline 
petroleum yee ck petrokeum and 
and pitch gases naphtha 
coke) 
98, 644 2,634 187,021 
9,420 8, 274 39,902 
216 -1,059 -3,597 
108, 280 9, 849 223, 326 
3,054 686 -2,993 
105, 226 9,163 226, 319 
105, 226 9,163 226, 319 
10, 402, 248 
10, 402 _ 
_ 248 
94, 824 8,915 226, 044 
(eel i 8, 849 1, 643 
B07 66 
16, 219 66 
17, 469 _ 5, 873 
35 - 641 
a = 172, 985 
3, 384 - 44,902 


Other 
petroleum 
fuels 


231, 938 

60, 967 
- 10, 443 
282, 462 


8, 492 


273,970 


273, 970 


244,431 


.101, 042 


61, 692- 


3,551 
71, 713 


6, 433 


Apparent Available Supply and Measvred Portion of Distribution of Fu 


Fuelwood 
and wood 

waste used 
as fuel 


144, 754 
- 461 


144, 293 


133, 651 


Electricity 
161, 247 14 
-5, 652 1, 389, 649 
= 14 
155,595 14 
4, 784 14 
150; 811 14 
_ 43,715 
150,811 14 
1525 14 
856 15, 578 
e 8, 169 
3 
e 4,540 
202 14 
454 14 
= 31, 818 
~ 130 
149, 286° | 1,857,899 
= 74, 208 
149, 286 1, 783, 691 
hee 559, 514 
99 
pee ! 530, 143 
17, 292?° 637, 713 
9001! 967 
205}? 55, 354 


el and Electricity 


Se OO nN 


18 


19 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


9. To eliminate double-counting between columns for this item, it would be necessary to deduct thermal electricity 


generated by industry for its own use. 

10. Includes line losses. 

11.. Street lighting. 

12. Free service. 

13. Less than .5 billion. ‘ 
This line cannot be added up without double counting. 


= ee 


TABLE 6. Apparent Available Supply and Measured Portion of Distribution of Fuel and Electnicity 
in Canada, 1952 


(billions of B.T.U’s) 


Pe WwW bh 


18 


19 


20 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


Production in Canada 

Net imports 

Net decrease in stocks 

Apparent supply available in Canada 


Use unaccounted for 


Use accounted for in Canada, including waste 
Waste accounted for 
Use accounted for in Canada, net of waste 


Use accounted for in manufacture of fuel or electricity .... 
(1) coal mining 
(2) coal briquette plants at mines 
(3) natural gas 
(4) crude oil 
(5) coke and gas 
(6) petroleum refining 
(7) central electric stations 
(8) other 


Measured portion of use outside the energy producing 
sector 


Use accounted for as raw materials 


Measured portion of use as fuel or electricity outside the 
energy-producing sector .......... pene ese Cae nH Soe aa Ee on ae es vomeeeeee 


(1) households 

(2) commercial 

(3) manufacturing 
(4) mining 

(5) transportation 
(6) other 

(7) non-assignable 


Includes waste gas, and gas from a burning well. 
Includes lease fuel in Alberta. 


Used by*private well owners in Ontario. 
Miscellaneous sales by distributors. 
Excludes blast furnace gas. 


ADP wr 


Coal 
(excluding 
briquettes) 


451,715 
645, 505 
- 5,988 
1,091, 232 


17, 300 


1,073, 932 
14,647 
1,059, 285 


207, 985 
11,539 
16,972 


147, 403 


32,071 


851, 300 


847,965 


293,965 


271, 584 
282,416 


Some industrial use may have been recorded as bituminous coal. 


Coal 
briquettes 


19, 200 
4,194 
- 230 
23, 164 


21, 766 


21, 766 


7, 868 


1 


13, 898 


Use as raw material is included with consumption by manufacturing and mining. 


Crude 
petroleum 


367, 812 
487, 889 
-19, 495 
836, 206 


3,713 


832, 493 
259. 
832, 234 


830, 525 


830, 440 


1, 709 


Natural 
gas 


105, 3642 
-2, 164 
-3,536 
99, 664 


- 330 


99,994 
16, 678 
83, 316 


15, 709 


67, 607 


—4 


67, 607 
28, 392 
14, 936 


22,6774 
1, 348 

1275 

t27° 


oe 


TABLE 6. Apparent Available Supply and Measured Portion of Distribution of Fuel and Electricity 


in Canada, 1932 
(billions of B.T.U’s) 


225,535 
-8, 439 


217,096 


6,516 


210, 580 


210, 580 @ 


208, 4618 


208, 461 
29,825 
11, 905 

131, 5358 

8, 9828 


Coke 
(except Liquefied | Gasoli Fuelwood 
Petroleum L41q e asoline Other 
petroleum petroleum and and wood ai 
and pitch coke gases TADhinE i waste used | Flectricity 
coke) as fuel 
101, 416 6,126 5, OL 310,978 390, 060 122,082 
5, 883 6,916 5,654 30, 154 134, 802 - 207 
- 20 575 - 30 5, 359 - 13, 980 _ 
107, 279 L325 617 49, 149 11, 241 346, 491 510, 882 121, 785 
2,715 899 1, 284 -7, 537 28,057 114,477 
104, 564 12, 718 47, 865 354, 028 482, 825 
104, 564 AAO 47, 865 347, 164 482, 825 
8, 274 1,586 38, 853 
8, 274 - 3,530 
_ _ 103 
96, 290 ju riley 30,575 347, 028 443, 972 
69, 761 11,030 
26, 529 102 30,575 345, 217 443, 628 
8, 209 207, 440 
10, 708 102 3,055 
| 15, 821 — | 49, 041 105, 758 


318, 360 126, 085 


= = 26, 857 4,345 


8. To eliminate double counting between columns for this item, 
generated by industry for its own use. 

9. Includes line losses. 

10. Street lighting and municipal power. 

11. Free service. 

12. This line cannot be added up without double counting. 


22,0659 
3,90510 
24411 


Canada 
total 


12 

1, 310, 097 
12 
12 


12 

12,538 

16,972 
3, 393 


12 

12 

42, 848 
103 


2, 087, 208 
93,570 


1, 993, 638 


616, 405 


575, 398 


765, 982 
4,032 
31, 821 


No. 


Sf w NO 


18 


19 


-it would be necessary to deduct thermal electricity 


en 34 


TABLE 7. Apparent Available Supply and Measured Portion of Distribution of Fuel and Electricity 
in Canada, 1948 


(per cent of B.T.U. contribution to Canada total) 


Coal 
(excluding 
briquettes) 


Coal Crude 
briquettes | petroleum 


Natural 
gas 


PNG AI BOF ES oes ccc tees esc eee cv ee ee Sead tebateineteate omens rete 12 
Use accounted for in manufacture of fuel or electricity: 

2 (AL) We oal mining sei siie. desc des cc c.ccceoaree utes ea ceese aes notiacs Meme Pare ees — 

3 (2) . coal’ briquette plants atimines. xe co0.c.. 00-5 -. renee tasen or re = 

4 (384) naturale gas and crude Oil msceecen eee eee 97.72 

5 (i); ‘centralselectric*sta tions s.).2.-5. ie ns et. eee 5 

6 (BY 2 Other aviws, rosie: A ecns tence congas aes nonehee Mase sox ec Osos soe Mommas gente = 

7 | Measured portion of use outside the energy-producing sector........ 2,4 

Sai WUsezsaccounted fomasaraw materialsi...o- 2 cers ean eee a2 

9 | Measured portion of use as fuel or electricity outside the energy- 

Producing Sector sess eee easee cere eee eae ees ana Pe eee eee oe = 2.5 

10 (1é&2) householdsyandicommenrciall sesd-ceerectees- ere seee eters eee reece oe 5.5 
11 (36:4) manufacturing and mining........220s208......ug2e eee. -_ 2. 43 
12 (5) “transportation... BON ERE AN AO oor ce RN ge AL oe a 0.1 
13 CE OURS oN 1 ee 6. 94 
14 (7) nonsassignable.:. suited ncn eee... te ae een ou 3° 


1. Some industrial use may have been recorded as bituminous coal. 

2. Includes lease fuel in Alberta. 

3. Use as raw material is included with consumption by manufacturing and mining. 

4. Used by private well owners in Ontario. : 

5. Miscellaneous sales by distributors. 

6. Excludes blast furnace gas. 

7. Estimated on the basis of the value of imports in 1948 and of the quantity and value in 1952. 


TABLE 8. Apparent Available Supply and Measured Portion of Distribution of Fuel and Electricity 
in Canada, 1952 


(per cent of B.T.U. contribution to Canada total) 


Coal 
(excluding 
briquettes) 


Coal Crude | Natural 
briquettes | petroleum gas 


NOC mpOrts sy iecccscccrsseeccrcse tec Pel eee ee ere eee 
Use accounted for in manufacture of fuel or electricity: 


2 (1)y coal mining occ e eres e e ee ~ 
3 (2) coal briquette plants at mines.......:..........:ececdececeeeceeeeeeeese - 
4 (3&4) natural. gas and. crude Oil 23. <.4.0)ccoccocc eee eds 95. 82 
5 (2D), * central, electric stations....c.....0e- ees ee iG laa! 
6 (8) co) oT) eae Rm Reet meteor st fe, ener ton Pret IL a re met eae fey ae _ 
7 |Measured portion of use outside the energy-producing secto........ 3.2 
8 | Use accounted for as raw materials ........ccccccccccscecescsccscescseseseceassseees =A 
9 | Measured portion of use as fuel or electricity outside the energy- 
producing S@cton 33. Ji.) ae. s.01, sats. eae a 3.4 
10 (1&2) households and commercial.................0.cccccccscceseceseecesesens 7.0 
11 (3&4) manufacturing and Mining...........0.0...cccccsscsscsescesssececescseeees 3.93 
12 (5) Tans portation... cee ck oe Ree eee 0.2 
13 (Bn, DINVOT 2: atc Besa Sax sieaseanasto sca eh hee Sean ee eee 3. 24 
(T)o s Bon-assiond ble je ss.c.tc ce eee 0.45 


_ 
e 


Some industrial use may have been recorded as bituminous coal. 

Includes lease fuel in Alberta, 

Use as raw material is included with consumption by manufacturing and mining. 
Used by private well owners in Ontario. 

Miscellaneous sales by distributors. 

Excludes blast furnace gas. 


i 


PoP G0 


et a 


TABLE 7. Apparent Available Supply and Measured Portion of Distributi 
in Canada, 1948 ution of Fuel and Electricity 


(per cent of B.T.U. contribution to Canada total) 


Coke 

Soke Liquefied | Gasoline Other ce 
petroleum petroleum and petroleum 00 ici Canada 
and pitch gases naphtha fuels waste used | Flectricity total 


as fuel 


coke) 


8. To eliminate double-counting between columns for this item, it would be necessary to deduct thermal electricity 
generated by industry for its own use. —— : 

’ 9, Includes line losses. 

10. Street lighting. 

11. Free service. 

12. Less than .05 per cent. 


TABLE 8. Apparent Available Supply and Measured Portion of Distribution of Fuel and Electricity 
in Canada, 1952 


(per cent of B.T.U. contribution to Canada total) 


Coke Fuelwood 


(except Liquefied | Gasoline 
Petroleum and wood ; 
petroleum petroleum and anieaiced Electricity 


: coke 6 
nal ele gases naphtha sistant 


Canada 
total 


7. To eliminate double-counting between columns for this item, it would be necessary to deduct thermal electricity 
generated by industry for its own use. 
8. Includes line losses. 
9. Street lighting and municipal power. 
10. Free service. 
11. Less than .05 per cent. 


= 3G 


TABLE 9. Commodity Account for Coal (Excluding Briquettes) 1948 


Available supply 


(3) SPT OCUCELON cies cesses cccvectocseseseceses nl 


(b) Landed imports? ............+. 30,891, 425 
(c) Exports (including re-exports) 1,282,667 
(d) Net imports? ((b)-(C)) -...ceececeos 

(e) Stocks at beginning of year.... 13,359, 604 
(f) Stocks at end of year................. 15,277,225 


(g) Net decrease in stocks ((e)-(f)) 


(n) Apparent available domestic 
supply ((a) + (d) + (8)) ose. 


18, 449, 689 


29, 608, 758 


-1, 917,621 


46, 140, 826 


1, Includes briquettes for January, February and March. 
2. Noallowance made for foreign vessels hunkered in Canada, 


and Canadian vessels bunkered abroad. 


3, Excludes some smithing and cannelcoal, which is included 


in a separate statement for briquettes. 


(tons) 


(w1) 
(x) 


(Z) 


Distribution 


Supplied to employees of coal 
mines . a, 
Sales by retail tuel dealers?... 
Sales by mines direct to other 
consumers, for home use. 

Used for producing fuel or elec- 
tricity: 

Coal mining Setabtiaihiments ea ee 
Briquette bee absMines eae 


Natural gas . 

Oil wells . 

Coke and gas plants: ‘carbonized 
other... 

Petroleum refineries... Tesh atte 


Central electric stations .. 
Sub-total, used for production of 
fuel or electricity .. 

Used by manufacturing ‘industry 
as raw material .. fac 
Used by non-fuel ‘producing jman- 
ufacturers as fuel.. i 

Used by non-fuel producing mines 
as fuel . ae 
Sub-total, Sheed" by. ‘non-fuel ‘pro- 
ducing manufacturers and mines.. 
Railroads .. Perens sent nacieues 
Ships’ burikers... ; 
Apparent domestic ‘consumption, 
net of waste... Re Ne OAD 
Waster. 

Apparent domestic > consumption, 
including waste.. Beer ee 


544, 286 
302, ee 


951, 246 


115, 363 
10,953, 757 
385, 996 


TABLE 10. Commodity Account for Coal (Excluding Briquettes) 1952 


Available supply 


(A) ProgUctionicncsceaccete se cecartitere: 
(D)sandedvnporcs ee estes ele A BOOT 
(c) Exports (including re-exports) 390, 007 
(d) Net imports! ((b)=(C)) .....ccsssssee. 
(e) Stocks at beginning of year...... 13,901, 982 
(f ) Stocks at end of year................ 14,129,539 
(g) Net decrease in stocks ((e)-(f)) 


(h) Apparent available domestic 
supply ((a) + (d) + (g)) «0... 


17,579, 002 


24, 040, 264 


- 227, 557 


41, 391, 709 


1. No allowance made for foreign vessels bunkered in Canada, 


and Canadian vessels bunkered abroad. 


2. Excludes a small tonnage of+U..K. bituminous coal, and may 
exclude some U.S. smithing and cannel coal. These are in- 


cluded in a separate statement for briquettes. 


(tons) 


Distribution 


Supplied to employees of coal 
mines ...... Pee 
Sales by retail fuel dealers2... 
Sales by mines direct to other 
consumers, for home use. 

Used for producing fuel or ‘elec- 
tricity: 

Coal mining establishments ........ 


Briquette plants at mines ............ 


Coke and gas plants: carbonized 
Central electric stations . 
Sub-total, used for production of 
fuel or electricity .. 

Used by manufacturing ‘industry 
as raw material.. 4 
Used by non-fuel producing man- 
ufacturers and mines as fuel.. 
Sub-total, used by non-fuel pro- 
ducing manufacturers and mines.. 
Railroads .. Seinen a ree tOR  2 
Ships’ bunkers... , 
Apparent domestic ‘consumption, 
net of waste... ee eca x. nase deans 
Waster... 

Apparent domestic ; consumption, 
including waste... aes 


435, 686 
628, 606 
5, 459, 354 
1,307, 602 


165, 729 
10,064, 464 


216, 
12, 440, 


1,015, 


7,068, 


11, 455, 
13, 258, 
656, 


46,111, 
341, 


46, 452, 


197, 
9,907, 


914, 


7, 831, 


10, 230, 
10, 149, 
471, 


39, 702, 
5 


775 
282 


171 


796 


116 
7192 
864 


796 
142 


938 


684 
809 


212 


248 


193 
210 
654 


010 


40, 252, 516 


oe 


TABLE 11. Commodity Account for Coal Briquettes 1948 


(tons) 


Available supply Distribution 


MEE ETO GULOLILON i. oi cscctseevvectebesd=<--secceees 
(b) Imports for consumption .......... 
RES) METRO OTE Scgee caces ccasetsstetcucsivestesecasoase 
(d) Net imports ((b) - (Cc) ) ..........-- 
(e) Stocks at beginning of year..... 
(f) Stocks at end of year................. 


(g) Netdecrease in stocks ((e}(f)) 


(h) Apparent available domestic 


supply ( (8) +(d) +(&) )....cccccceeese 


1. Includes some U.S. smithing 


356,195 |(k) Supplied to employees for con- 
SUMP ONsataN OM C can: .-- -ccsaessenesessce 


308, 753 
Sales by retail fuel dealers: 
45 Cananvan DriguetGes .cssss.cv-s-e oe 
308, 708 U.S. briquettes! 
52, 134 (4) Sub-total, sales by retail fuel 
f GIGYEU NC) id ee ie a ety, oe Ae Seas 
71,611 


(m) Shipments by producers to dom- 
-19, 477 PSUICHCONSIMELS 0c... scetacestecrsente 


'((w1) Shipments by producers to rail- 
645, 426 TOROS Woes soacctsoetoesscctreme te acnceceeceteers 


((z) Apparent domestic consumption.. 


and cannel coal 


TABLE 12. Commodity Account for Coal Briquettes 1952 


(tons) 


Available supply Distribution 


SPORES UIC UL OM oacs. .saccacsctossucsecsecacetessa 


(b) Imports for consumption .......... 


PME EK DOLLS cstectenwsncstdetecsesavesyexsssee 


(d) Net imports ((b) - (C) ) .........00+8 
(e) Stocks at beginning of year .... 
(1) Stocks at end of year................ 


(g) Net decrease in stocks((e)-(f)) 


(h) Apparent available domestic 


supply ( (8) +(d) +(&) )---ceceeereeeee 


1. Includes some U.S. smithing 


711,093 |(k) Supplied to employees for con- 
SuMption at NOME ..........cerercrereserers 


LSD yoo 
Sales by retail fuel dealers: 


254 Canadian briquettes .................--0+ 


155,343 U.S.bllquettes 4...:ieasecne 
36, 847 (1) Sub-total, sales by retail fuel 
LG Tee eo cc bizen sarnscocccaeceese merase 

45,379 
a (m) Shipments by producers to dom- 
-8, 532 EStIC CONSUMETS. .........sccercesrererenee 
(w1) Shipments by producers to rail- 
857, 904 OES cance ceneeudesccavavenereccn roudivasnsbercste 
(Z) ‘Apparent domestic consumption .. 


and cannel coal. Also a small amount of U.K. bituminous coal. 


5, 210 


191, 855 
249,981 


441, 837 


2, 433 


111,365 


560, 845 


5, 468 


140, 490 
140, 297 


280, 787 


5, 152 


514, 730 


806, 137 


TABLE 13. Commodity Account for Crude Petroleum 1948 
(thousands of imperial gallons) 


Available supply 


(BP YEPTOGUCULON eccsreeceeeresecccecsccesceseecnte 
(b) Imports for consumption............ 
(c) Exports......... Zyeel en me dee cade dessdecaas 
(d) Net imports ((b)-(C)) ..............+ 
(e) Stocks at beginning of year...... 
(f) Stocks at end of year ................ 


(g) Net decrease in stocks ((e)-(f)) 


(h) Apparent available domestic 
supply ((a) +(d) +(8)) ........eesee 


1. Excluding Ontario. 


2,764, 803 


24 


135, 494 


201, 306 


430,033 


2,764,779 


- 65,812 


3,129, 000 


Distribution: 


Used for production of fuel or elec- 
tricity: 


(p4) Used at oil] Wells <o.ccc222ecc..-ccccccossees 
(p6) Used at petroleum refineries: 


Crude oil in natura] state, 
Canadian’ Corecess tiie. stekereeeans 
EMP OTt COS eae es trartte ae stae nae sestetaseces 


Crude oil, not in natural state, 
imported 


Casinghead gasoline ...................... 


(p6) Sub-total, used at petroleum 
refineries ...5,..c:tueweaesvestctcsxtececeasese ease 


Sub-total, used for production of 
fuel or electricity (apparent domes- 
tic consumption net of waste) ...... 


PAVEDOPALIGN © sp ccheccrusesnczsincccie epee 


Ore ereerereeococssecessoreseasesceesuneseses 


(p) 


(y) 


(z) Apparent domestic consumption 


including waste ...................2sceesseee 


TABLE i4. Commodity Account for Crude Petroleum 1952 
(thousands of imperial gallons) 


Available supply 


(REPT OOUCEION es erereres crescent 
(b) Imports for consumption............. 
CO)BEIXDOMGS secece erence tere ete eee 
(d) Net imports ((b)-(C)) ................ 
(e) Stocks at beginning of year...... 
(f) Stocks at end of year ................ 
(g) Net decrease in stocks ((e)-(f)) 


(h) Apparent available domestic 
supply ((a) +(d) +(g)) 


oe creeereseecce 


1. Excluding Ontario. 


2,919,791 


49,856 


389, 199 


503, 876 


2,163, 602 


2,869, 935 


- 114,677 


4, 918, 860 


Distribution 


Used for production of fuel or elec- 
tricity: 


(p4) Used at oi] wells .......... eee 
(p6) Used at petroleum refineries: 


Crude oil in natural] state, 
Canadian eye eee cesnecenc senses: 
TTMPOFGE 222s. ceseseeccneecse rotes Stee ttre ceetecens 


Crude oil, not in natural] state, 
TIMP OLCCR soccccucsonaosecosetoncdsurteskastexsceseors 


Casinghead gasoline. ..................006 


(p6) Sub-total, used at petroleum 
NEPINETLCSi5 c.ccceccsraceert ee ceseseee wasusvasees 


(p) Sub-total, used for production of 
fuelvorelectricitVines soccer 


(w6)Pipeline fuel and losses. ................ 


(x) Apparent domestic consumption, 
netiofawastewsn Aan. Be eas: 


(z) Apparent domestic consumption, 
including waste........................s:00008: 


77 
405,721 
2,638, 383 


2,826 
45, 566 


3,092, 496 


499 
1,966, 453 
2,862, 740 


30, 238 
25, 510 


4,884,941 


3,092,573 
1, 326 


3, 093, 899 


4,885, 440 
10, 056 


4,895, 496 
1,520 


4, 897, 016 
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TABLE 15. Commodity Account for Natural Gas 1948 
(thousands of cubic feet) 


Available supply 


(a) Production (estimated) } 0.0.00... 92,959, 550 
(b) Imports for consumption............ 404, 046 
(g) Net decrease in stocks: 

PAIIDGTOA ester et cseeectacteecssuresecsccteecete - 1,792, 424 

COVENT Te a oH, 162,932 

BST OL BL aie cececcests coscesersecacscasceousse - 2,955, 356 
(h) Apparent available domestic 

supply ((8) +(D) +(g) ) .....-..sseseees 90, 408, 240 
1. Consists of: 

Production figure as published.................ss0 58, 603, 269 

Waste gas and meter difference in field in 

CAN ER eR a 9, 356, 281 

Wasted by Atlantic No. 3 (estimated) ............ 25, 000, 000: 


92, 959, 550 | 


Distribution: 


(m) Sales by distributors to domestic 
CON SUM CIS +. sucsrcvatavecceaaccuscacttowestesee 20, 992, 397 
(n) Sales by distributors to commer- 
Clalyconsitin ers eet s.r ater 9,831,775 
Used for production of fuel or 
electricity: 
ROE COR LSS ionstaveconandvoeenumoindiiedicens 2 
(p3) Natural gas industry — 
Drilling) fwel CAMA) 2 rt. csesccssecsecccs 2, 530, 636 
Fuel for compressors (Alta.) ...... 17, 189 
Returned to fields from plant 
(CALA) o crccstie to ease teen 194, 549 
Used by producers (Ont.) ............ 306, 085 
Sub-total, natural gas industry... 3,048, 459 
(p3,p4) Lease fuel (Alta) ..................0008 1, 385, 120 
(p6) Petroleum refining, absorption 
plant. USe:CAlCA;)) ciccccsscecsuctecseeccess 5, 413,620 
(p7) Central electric stations ........... 1, 739, 889 
(p) Sub-total, used for production of 
fuel OT CLE CHICIEY, Jovieccecscecoscereosse 11, 587,695 
(v) Sales by distributors to indus- 
trialCONGUMErS) ce.acesccecereesseteso east 12, 825, 474 
(vv) Used by private well owners (Ont.) 66, 500 
vvv) Miscellaneous sales by distri- 
bah! DULORS sce d ac weee denne aberevomieeee 155, 028 
(w6) Pipeline losses (Ont.) ...........s00+ 557, 364 
x Apparent domestic consumption, 
» aa ot WELL ON. che saseesssteeanuetveuectacres 56,016, 233 
Waste: 
Waste gas and meter difference 
CANCE. ) So kacccrersccsctstccesscteesreoceaveneters 9, 356, 281 
Wasted by Atlantic No. 3 (est.) 25,000,000 
(y) Sub-total, Waste .......--recerereserees 34, 356, 281 
Zz arent domestic consumption 
Sas aciuater Genie ea 90, 372,514 


rT 


TABLE 16. Commodity Account for Natural Gas 1952 
(thousands of cubic feet) : 


Available supply 


wee ecerencccccsccsscsesorecosess 


(a) Production 1 


(b) Imports for consumption 5, 981,635 


eevcscccce 


(c) Exports 2 8, 145, 242 


Ser evesccersverccosese soceresesecoee 


eece eeeesacces 


(d) Net imports ((b)-(c)) 


(g) Net decrease in stocks: 


- 1,787, 729 


Soeceavessccvecesscesooececesseesecscces 


- 1,748,624 


Cece cererececesevoce resasesesescossors 


eoecescs cocererececovessccvesecesese 


(h) Apparent available domestic 
supply ((a) + (d) + (g)) 


eecoreccosce 


1. Consists of: 
Production as published .............ccssscoscssooscssoeceee 


Waste gas and meter difference in field in 
Alberta (estimated) 


Perr rer rd 


105, 364, 486 


- 2,163, 607 


box 3 536, 353 


99, 664, 526 


88, 686, 463 


16,678, 023 
105, 364, 486 


2. Obtained from the Standards Branch of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, which collected the figures under 


the Electricity and Fluids Act. 


3. Raw gas taken in by absorption plants amounted to 39,886, 160 
M cu. ft. This is all included under production. Dry gas 
produced amounted to 32,192,859 M cu. ft. This is accounted 
for under distribution, along with unprocessed, gas. 


Distribution | 


(m) Sales by distributors to domestic 
CONSUMERS aes-coeccee re tsr rececee reece 
(n) Sales by distributors to commer- 
Glal (CONSUMENS evcarcccetssccceencocceatcee 
Used for production of fuel or 
electricity: 
(p3) Natural gas industry — 
pilin fuelCAlt as) aeercccscorensoctesee ¢ 
Fuel for compressors (Alta.)........ 
Returned to fields from plant 
CAMLE) id couse evcacenoses curersnctceer ceeccenersoae 
Used by producers (Ont.) .......... 
Sub-total, natural gas industry .. 
(p3, p4) Lease fuel ( Alta.) ...........cceseseee 
(p6) Petroleum refining, absorption 
Dhani UGGS 2 eee eens 
(p7) Central electric stations ............ 
(p) Sub-total, used for production of 
fuel OmelectriCity) -ccseccssscscscescece 
(v) Sales by distributors to indus- 
trialcOnSuMensiees eee 
(vv) Used by private well owners (Ont.) 


(vvv) Miscellaneous sales by distri- 
butors 


Pere rer) 


(w6) Pipe lines: 


Gas gathering systems (Alta.).... 
Pipe line losses (Ont.) 


eecevecceococe 


Sub-total, pipe lines 


Apparent domestic consumption, 
net of waste 


(x) 


eee ceeesoeces seer er eraessseerees 


Waste gas and meter difference 
CANES ee cc acocctetercsteccttesune secneseoseere 


(y) 


Apparent domestic consumption, 
including waste 


(2) 


Pec ererecs sevccocessesessess 


28, 392, 449 

14, 935, 855 
24, 106 
36, 852 
280, 215 
477, 253 
818, 426 
2,431, 261 
7,693, 301 
4,785, 456 

15, 708, 444 

22,677, 481 

126, 500 

127, 188 
919, 648 
428, 228 

1, 347, 876 


83, 315, 793 


16,678, 023 


99, 993, 816 


A cs 


TABLE 17. Commodity Account for Coke (Other than Petroleum Coke or Pitch Coke) 1948 


Available supply 


MME TOMUCHLOM sc .r<c--orynocctcvesesesceosreoes 
(b) Imports for consumption............ 
(c) Exports (including re-exports) 
a) Net imports ((D)=(C))).ccssescecocoens 
(e) Stocks at beginning of year...... 
(f) Stocks at end of year ................ 
(g) Net decrease in stocks ((e)-(f)) 


(h) Apparent available domestic 
supply ((a) + (d) + (8)).........00 


544, 081 
167, 299 


599, 046 
590, 402 


3,945, 776 


376, 782 


8,644 


4, 331, 202 


(tons) 


(1) 
(m) 


(p5) 


(q) 


(s) 
(ss) 


(t) 


(u) 


(z) 


Distribution 


Sales by retail fuel dealers.......... 


Sales by producers to consumers 
LOTAGOMCStIC USC se ee ee, 


Used for production of fuel or 
electricity: 


Coke and gas plants...................60. 


Used by manufacturing industry 
as raw material: 


IBIAS tSLUTNACES cra, csccaee a ccscseseoteeeeese 
steel furnaces \ ce. sec 
OtNeraseShee., -28 eee 


Sub-total, used by manufacturing 
industry as raw material .............. 


Used in foundry cupolas ............... 


Other use by non-fuel producing 
manufacturers, as fuel .................. 


Used by non-fuel producing mines, 
Eris PYG) Niece ht 2 Spa einen FA cn Ak a 


Used by: non-fuel producing manu- 
facturers and mines, accounted 
for but not allocable....................08 


Sub-total, used by non-fuel pro- 
ducing manufacturers and mines.. 


Apparent domestic consumption .. 


2, 308, 706 
208, 269 


490, 486 


1, 411 


135, 374 


545, 113 


103, 620 


416,072 


3, 144, 246 
4,209, 051 


TABLE 18. Commodity Account for Coke (Other than Petroleum Coke or Pitch Coke) 1952 


Available supply 


REECE LOS) i anes cans'nie <aitaninssicgn > 
(b) Imports for consumption............ 
(c) Exports (including re-exports) 
(d) Net imports ((b)4{C)) ......cceeeeeeees 
(e) Stocks at beginning of year...... 
(f) Stocks at end of year................ 
(g) Net decrease in stocks ((e)-(f)) 


(h) Apparent available domestic 
supply ((a) +(d) +()) .....:ccee 


538, 313 
302, 999 


463, 244 
464, 038 


4,056,655 


235, 314 


- 194 


4,291,175 


(tons) 


(1) 
(m) 


(p5) 


(q) 


(s) 
(r) 


(u) 


(2) 


Distribution 


Sales by retail fuel dealers.......... 


Sales by producers to consumers 
FOT GOMESCIC USC) eeeseges-ene-ceccate ern 
Used for production of fuel or 
electricity: 

Coke and gas plants.......... peaorehieuaes 


Used by manufacturing industry 
as raw material: 

Bla stulurnaCes cccccccrueecssseess ones scaens 
Sipel MINA CES, .ctcie cepeske unease 
EOP IS OG ies sriesceevnes vote iyacceenantnseee 


Sub-total, used by manufacturing 
industry as raw material .............. 


Used in foundry cupolas ............... 


Other use by non-fuel producing 
manufacturers and mines .............. 


Sub-total, used by non-fuel pro- 
ducing manufacturers and mines.. 


Apparent domestic consumption .. 


2, 493, 903 
4,093 
292, 419 


2,790, 415 
185, 520 


447, 331 


323, 489 


104, 826 


330, 980 


3, 423, 266 
4, 182, 561 


Por ue 


TABLE 19. Commodity Account for Petroleum Coke 1948 


Available supply 


CR)PETOMUCEION: -c.cns evecare t-oneo- sos eeeeeeee 
(b) Imports for consumption ............ 
(c) Exports (including re-exports).. 
(d) Net imports anwar err ene 
(e) Stocks at beginning of year ...... 
(f) Stocks at end of year ................ 
(g) Net decreasein stocks ((e)-(f)) 


(h) Apparent available domestic 
supply ((a) + (d) + (g)) .......cccceeee 


1. May include some fuel. 


307, 498 


32,785 


116, 479 


151, 634 


(tons) 


Distribution 


87,438 \(1) Sales by retail fuel dealers...... ..........::::::eceeeeeeeee 2, 204 


Used for production of fuel or electricity: 


(p6) Petroleum refining, made for own use ................ 8,225 
274,713 |(q) Used by manufacturing industry as raw material: 1 293, 792 
(z) Apparent domestic consumption ......................0... 304, 221 


- 35,155 


326, 996 


TABLE 20. Commodity Account for Petroleum Coke 1952 


Available supply 


(a) Production......... ee ee tee 
(b) Imports for consumption .......... 
(c) Exports (including re-exports) 
(d) Net imports ((b)-(c)) ................ 
(e) Stocks at beginning of year .... 
(f) Stocks at end of year ................ 
(g) Net decreasein stocks ((e)-(f)) 


(h) Apparent available domestic 
supply ((a)+(d) +(g))..........00000 


1. May include some fuel. 


286,915 


ST, 293 


164, 483 


145, 383 


(tons) 


Distribution 


203,388 |(1) Sales by retail fuel dealers 2.000.020... eeceteceeeeees 3,390 


Used for production of fuel or electricity: 


(p6) Petroleum refining, made for own uSe.................. 52, 638 
229,622 |(q) Used by manufacturing industry asraw material: ! 366.212 
(z) Apparent domestic consumption........................... 422, 240 


19, 100 


452, 110 


; 
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TABLE 21. Commodity Account for Manufactured Gas! 1948 
(thousands of cubic feet) 


Available supply 


(a) Production: 
Made by coke and gas plants .......... cee 74, 267,658 
Still gas made by petroleum refineries ........ 12,020, 328 
MONA LG SCI) ERAS ics sec ereseccesvceaieresosscemeucssovveceses 51,090 
(h) Apparent available domestic supply ............ 86, 339,076 


1. Excludes blast furnace gas. 


Distribution 


(m) 
(n) 


Used for production of fuel or 
electricity: 


COAUMNIIN EY. fc Se eevee saree canst 
Coke’and gas plantscccecvee ces 


Still gas used in petroleum re- 
fineries cect etna airs 


(p1) 
(p5) 
(p6) 


Central electric stations ......000..... 


Sub-total, used for production of 
fuel or electricity 


Used by non-fuel producing manu- 
facturers (estimated)...............cc0008 


Used by non-fuel producing mines 


Sub-total, used by non-fuel pro- 
ducing manufacturers and mines, 
PE SREILO le een bt a bts cis nancuaccns 


(v) Sold for miscellaneous use 
(vv) Accounted for but not sold.............. 
(wi) Railway car lighting 


(z) 


(pT) 
(p) 


(s) 


(t) 
(r) 


ta eereseeene 


Apparent domestic consumption .... 


TABLE 22. Commodity Account for Manufactured Gas! 1952 
(thousands of cubic feet) 


Available supply 


(a) Production: 
Made by coke and gas plants ................csseee 78,651, 418 
Still gas made by petroleum refineries ........ 19, 602, 387 
TOPGGPUNUS CH) HBAS eoseg octdecee ev catnece sine <evnsacaasanonsee 43,987 
(h) Apparent available domestic supply ............ 98, 297, 792 


1. Excludes blast furnace gas. 


Distribution 


(m) Sold for use in homes..........ceseee 
(n) Sold for commercial use.............00+ 
Used for production of fuel or 
electricity: 
(p5) Coke and gas plants.........ccseceerseees 
(p6) Still gas used in petroleum re- 
fineries: 40 rt o e een 
(p) Sub-total, used for production of 
fae) OF CLOCUTL CHV. c..esrececencaeressocsduse 
(r1) Sold for industrial USE ............:0 
(r2) Used in plants associated with 
coke and gas plants ..........ccccceseeeeeee 
(r) Sub-total, used by non-fuel pro- 
ducing manufacturers and mines, 
Pye ht Mey OE ee Sree Pere Pec 
(v) Sold for miscellaneous use ............ 
(vv) Accounted for but not sold ............ 
(wl) Railway car lighting.........-..:ceee 
(z) Apparent domestic consumption .... 


16, 595, 145 

4,975, 321 
15 
18, 379, 417 
10, 613, 805 
6 

28, 993, 243 
27,018, 981 
234, 513 

27, 253, 494 

32,634 

518,030 

51,090 

78, 418, 957 

16, 417, 482 

6, 109,610 
15, 116, 728 
19, 462, 295 

34, 579, 023 
3,777, 587 
34, 304, 407 

38, 081, 994 

10, 244 

486, 848 

43, 987 

95, 729, 188 


ae ye 


TABLE 23. Commodity Statement for Liquefied Petroleum Gases 1948 
(thousands of imperial gallons) 


Available supply Distribution 
CAYPETOOCUCEL ON eee mete rene ence rece meen aretee 10,880 |(p5) Used by coke and gas plants ....................0000+- 310 
(b) Imports! (estimated)............2.....s-cecesecsscneoees 26,941 |(z) Measured portion of distribution .................... 310 
(h) Apparent available domestic supply 
(CB) ECD) ) xckecswes ete ere 37, 821 
1. Estimated on the basis of the value of imports in 1948, and of the quantity and value of imports in 1952. 
TABLE 24. Commodity Statement for Liquefied Petroleum Gases 1952 
(thousands of imperial gallons) 
Available supply Distribution 
C2) SPTOGUGHION sce: ecsscece eee eee eee 37, 449 Used for production of fuelor electricity: 
(b) imports; for Consumption es..cccccse-cccessesesreence 37,694, |\(p5)) Cokeland gas plants... ccccccncccccecsescscesscecesesseccce 13, 333 
(e) Refinery stocks at beginning of year ...... 664 (p6) Petroleum products industry ..................0:0+00+8 105 
(f) Refinery stocks at end of year .................. 861 (p) Sub-total, used for production of fuel or 
Ch Reto sah CAP ce ee meni ce Rem nee nh San oe een aay 13, 438 
(g) Net decrease in refinery stocks ((e)-(f)) - 197 
(w2) Usedsby electric railway <.-...--scc.s.-cess-senese-- se 400 
(h) Apparent available domestic supply 
CEWES Gee (3) \ecceva nar ais eenrer oom ee Ran weeion 14,946 |(z) Measured portion of distribution.................... 


13, 838! 


1. It is known that provincial taxation authorities in Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia accounted for the con- 
sumption of 4,519 thousand gallons. This was almost certainly for road transport purposes. Its inclusion in the table would involve 


some duplication with |use by electric railways (w2). 


. 


anit 


TABLE 25. Commodity Account for Gasoline and Naphtha 1948 
(thousands of imperial gallons) 


Available supply 


Rete MEN OGUCEION oc cccss cones. 5s0ecveswesssecusdatesiss 


(b) Imports for consumption.................. 274, 984 
(c) Exports (including re-exports) ...... 8,973 
(a) Netiimports(((D)=(C)), ..,--..-.-2.0+-..-.... 

(e) Stocks at beginning of year............ 238, 429 
(iuotocks at end’ of year ...........:.......... 262, 405 


(g) Net decrease in stocks ((e)-(f)).... 


(h) Apparent available domestic sup- 
MU VA(C) 4 (GC) G)) cecnncsneaceessonssosesecus 


1, 246, 806 


266,011 


= 23% 976 


1. Of which, 1,133,234 thousand gallons were probably used 


by motor vehicles. 


Distribution 


Used for production of fuel or electricity: 


(p1) Coal mines 
(p3) Natural gas 
(p4) 
(p5) 
(p6) 
(p7) 
(p) 


SOOO ee weer een neeeneneraseeeeeeseneresseseseeeses 
POOR RRR eee eee eee ane sees e eee eeeeesseeeeeseresne 


SAO e eee e eee eee eee eee eee een aeee merase seer eeeeeneneeen 


Coke and gas plants 
FACtrOleum Tefinin pce eres teen resets 
Central electric Stations ..0...........eecceeeeee 


Sub-total, used for production of fuel or 
electricity... eC eee oe ae Y 


errr err eter errr ere reer rr err 


(q) 


Used by manufacturing industry as raw 
material 


PR Oe COO E COE H RESO e eee EEE eee DOE EeEE EEO EEE SEE ERSTE ESeEsee 


(s) Used by non-fuel producing manufac- 


TUPCTS AS sTUC) oe ec cccsecvencsncceostemttremee eee 


ne by non-fuel producing mines, as 
uel 


(t) 


(v) Other gasoline accounted for............0..00... 
(wi) Usedubysrailroads vc... tesrceeeeeees 
(ws) used by motor Carriers 2... -2...:..c0+-.cseeeeeeeas 
(w5) Used by civil air carriers in Canada (es- 

RAT ALGG) sreceecrececsccechascatececene-ceoreectecrseeeceetecace 


(x) Apparent domestic consumption, net of 


TABLE 26. Commodity Account for Gasoline and Naphtha 1952 
(thousands of imperial gallons) 


Available supply 


Ree eEATOOU Cll ON evict, ccc diekenscesqccassoseess svaeccees 
(b) Imports for consumption.................. 233, 114 


(c) Exports (including re-exports) ...... 32,089 


(d) Net imports ((b)-(C)) ..........ceeeeeeeeees 
(e) Stocks at beginning of year............ 429,002 
(f) Stocks at end of year ...........e 393, 293 
(g) Net decrease in stocks ((e)-(f)) .... 


(h) Apparent available domestic sup- 
CCB (1B) anes vanccrcssanectssoeencs 


1. Of which, 189,893 thousand gallons were marked gas- 
oline; and 2,082,297 were unmarked, and probably used by 


motor vehicles. 


2,073, 188 


201,025 


35,729 


2, 309, 942 


Distribution 


Used for production of fuel or electricity: 
Petroleum refining soc. ...cccscecsarca--porecwenacnensy 
Central electric Stations :.....--csccneess--t=- = 


Sub-total, used for production of fuel or 
electricity 


Used by manufacturing industry as raw 
material 


(v) Other gasoline accounted for ..............-.-. 
(w1) Used by railroads ............::-scseseseeeeeenaressees 
(w2) Used by electric railWayS .........--sr 
(w3) Used by motor Carriers ........-.escss-sereeseeseees 
(w5) Civil air carriers (estimated) 


(x) Apparent domestic consumption, net of 
waste 


(p6) 
(p7) 
(p) 


Prrrrrrrrrrrriti treet 


(q) 


ee cece esc cen cee ene sees eee sees reese eee esseeeeessenenee 


Pererrrr Titi t et 
rrr rrrrr rrr ttt ttt iit il, 


(y) 
(Z) 


Prererrrrrrrrrt irri 


Apparent domestic consumption, 
Cluding Waste ..............cccccccsseeeesseeseteeeeeeees 


873 
20 
197 
177 
528 
37 


898 
10 


1,832 
10,950 
39, 156 


4,275 
1,373,981 
3, 186 
55, 412 


20, 000 


1,508, 792! 


908 


12,073 

2, 168,098 
3,430 
12,048 
77,770 
40, 100 


2,314,427! 
45,759 


2, 360, 186 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(8) 


(h) 


TABLE 27. Commodity Account for Other Petroleum Fuels 1948 
(Kerosene, Tractor Fuel, Diesel Fuel, and Fuel Oil Numbers 1 to 6) 
(thousands of imperial] gallons) 


Available supply 


PYOGUGCULION i .e.c-crresnceeeresearersc tees teee=s es 
Imports for consumption ................. 426,011 
Exports (including re-exports) ... 67,380 
Net Imports (CD)-(C))iccrsscecreeeeaeoreeee 
Stocks at beginning of year .......... 354, 906 
StOCKS al end: OL VW Caiesmsceceeeteden ccs 416, 334 


Net decrease in stocks ((e)-(f))..... 


Apparent available domestic sup- 
ply ((a) +(d) +(g)) 


1, 364, 339 


358, 631 


- 61, 428 


1, 661, 542 


Distribution 

(m) Deliveries for consumption in homes 
andsbuildings.....:c.2.0oh-cceco eee eee 
Used for production of fuel or electricity: 

(pI Coal mining ac eee cor nae 
(pS) eNatural Sasirs..csteccseterccsesseen tere fetetterso eater 
(Dae OL WELIS set St een icusset cowacencsavaeonen 
(p5) Coke and gas plants: raw material.......... 
{UC eee cee 

(p6)e Petroleum refinertesiic-c.ccs-c12.c+-.0.coccanserese se 
(pt) Centralrelectricstavionsiccsceecers eee 
(p8) Used for making Pintsch gas in miscel- 
laneous non-metallic mineral products 
ANGUSEUEY «Secs ese ree reece eee 

(p) Sub-total, used in production of fuel or 
ClOCUTiClGy. sain reer ee een 

(aq) Used by manufacturing industry as raw 
materiale cos. sicccc cece occcsceucemsnss se tet ore 

(qq) Used by ‘hines for concentrating ores. .... 
(s) Used by non-fuel producing manufactur- 
CFS AS) TUG cee notes eeu eee eermenente 

(t) oe by non-fuel producing mines, as 
DT) Ls nena ta ease ee enocnu rc aotisccs SBRORe Ey eenoeeacs 

(u) Sub-total, used by non-fuel producing 
manufacturers and MINES ................:cceeceees 

(v) Unspecified uses accounted for .............. 
(wl), Usediibysrailroadss..«....5:.02 nese 
Taxed sales of diesel oil for motor 
NAc] 00 Kes] ho ie Aas Bean eRe ae ean 4 CaS 
Other motor vehicles, including tractors 

(w3) Sub-total, delivered for use by motor 
VENIC] OS) Koi eee eee mettre ae os eee 


(w4) Delivered to ships and boats, as fuel .... 
Apparent domestic consumption .............. 


(x) 


TABLE 28. Commodity Account for Other Petroleum Fuels 1952 
(Kerosene, Tractor Fuel, Diesel Fuel, and Fuel Oil Numbers 1 to 6) 
(thousands of imperial gallons) 


Available supply 


h&) (POGUETI ORE Gtees ss. .25ssierinei ee 
(b) Imports for consumption ................ 793,165 
(c) Exports (including re-exports) ...... 215 
(d) Net imports ((D)(C)) ....... ccc cece 
(e) Stocks at beginning of year .......... 582, 757 
(f) Stocks at end of year... eee 664,995 


(g) Net decrease in stocks ((e)-(f)) .... 


(h) Apparent available domestic sup- 


if 


ply ((a) +(d) +(g)) 


Aero ew ee reeseeseessescese 


Includes some gasoline. 


2, 294, 472 


792,950 


- 82.238 


3,005, 1% 


Distribution 
(m) Deliveries for consumption in homes 
ONG DUI GING Se ccerceccrceceiee eereee e omrccer eee 
Used for production of fuel or electricity: 
(p5) Coke. and eas plants !s.2 2 ee 
(p6)Betroleum refineries... ee 
(p7) Céntral electric stations .............c..ccccecees 
(p8) Used for making Pintsch gas in miscel- 
laneous non-metallic mineral products 
PI GUS ULV oi crcscotecec canta cs ih erearen ee eater ree 
(p) Sub-total, used in production of fuel or 
CLOCUICILY EE aoe carte eee 
(q) Used by manufacturing industry as raw 
MACON LAlee icc. liacsccseectesastearsacccearats tamteuae tuaseese 
(qq) Used by mines for concentrating ores .... 


(r) Used by non-fuel producing manufactur- 
ers and mines, as fuel 


Teeter eee e rere seoree renee 


(u) Sub-total, delivered for use by*non-fuel 
producing manufacturers and mines. ........ 
(v) Unspecified uses accounted for .............. 
(wl) WUsed*by railroads 22.0.7... eee 
(w2) Used by electric railways ...............csceseee 
Taxed sales of diesel oil for motor 
VOI CLO S Her ee cccsckocee osuaneccuteaedenecast are een 
Other motor vehicles, including tractors 
(w3) Sub-total, delivered for use by motor 
vehicleséa.c. nner ee 
(w4) Delivered to sHips and boats, as fuel .... 
(x) Apparent domestic consumption .............. 


20, 888 


594, 364 


172, 192 


385, 346 
37, 845 
116, 248 


37, 872 
267, 720 
1, 611, 587 


1, 220, 237 


228, 547 


624, 133 
25, 559 
324, 616 
1, 290 


124, 721 
291, 046 
2, 840,149 


ed 


= ery 


— 47 — 


TABLE 29. Commodity Statement for Fuelwood and Wood Waste Used as Fuel, 1948 
(cords) 


Available supply 


Distribution 


Fuelwood produced as such .......... 5,561, 491 Used for production of fuel or electricity: 
ii swncte MB) 19) SCORN) Cys eeeienccccasorccnn eet ecvexteescct ne ees 107 
hs aad odvtehin............ 902, 963 (D4) SCTUGESOI er mererce he Secaaysaluectertesrot tosis dwcaciuae 65 
MPRA CLG lia ce ecco ceceteaccscacetcessessestvece 275, 349 (D5) Coke and gas Plants ......-.useevseeeceeeeeern 70 
= gall 383, 457 (DE) apetrolen mere flnert ess. .cases.ctosereenreomerc reine 60 
SaWAUst and WAStE ........rcecececcrerseors 33, 858 (p) Sub-total, used for production of fuel or 
a. 9 es 80,575 CLE CUICICY <ccosceosecnscvscostice ett os 
(q) Used by manufacturing industry as raw 
Sb-cotal, Mill Waste <o.ccsscecc-coconsese 1,676, 202 VAC: fog WW ee ire Sa RR a oped eae mete 
(a) Total production Peverececevecccesevccecovecocs Ts Zar; 693 (s) Used by non-fuel producing manufactur- 
Fis Imports for consumption !!:...000.. 1, 464 OES AS TUS: aieetecpercessveseecs sentences 
ey exports 24,494 (t) Used by non-fuel producing mines............. 
Rte tenors ((b) = ic) clon. - 23, 030 (w1) Used as fuel by railroads ............cccssssseeee 
ete ecat availalio’ domestic sup- (x) Measured portion -of distribution................ 
BoC CAI AG))) wascenccesccsencseccscciscrescsess 7, 214, 663 


302 


168, 251 


308, 997 
50,699 
3,845 


532, 094 


1. In addition, sawdust to the value of $24,087 was imported. 


_ TABLE 30. Commodity Statement for Fuelwood and Wood Waste Used as Fuel, 1952 


(cords) 
Available supply Distribution 
Fuelwood produced as such............ 4, 486, 068 _ |(qa) Used by manufacturing industry as raw material 
ie datas 816. 119 (W1) Used as fuel Dy railroads ........:-ssersererssersesenserses 
ale i oe ESS Ne ae racine (x) Measured portion of distribution ................. ed 
Ree LES Ute ccecoeaceeeetceecccccaswoseececsceperen sss : 
Sawdust and Waste .......creccccscscccceee 20, 559 
OGHETIMNTSWASCC, scccccccccrsscccscrcescoesrass 40, 168 
DUD- LOLA]. MULIGWASLO <ccccvcccrcorsevesessno 1,618,036 
EET OLAL DIGGUCTION cisc.cooscsevestasscdeccn soos 6, 104, 104 
(b) Imports for consumption!............... 2,799 
BRM DOLL So cere. cate ca ncevecvencsesesessszzconensoss 17, 656 
(d) Net imports ((b) - (C) ) cx.cs:-..-<.ccen0ee - 14, 857 


(h) Apparent available domestic sup- 
Dy ( (8) + (C1) ) .......cccccccrererercrerecerererere 6, 089, 247 


1. In addition, sawdust to the value of $36,688 was imported. 


364, 455 


958 


365, 413 


NEB ae 


TABLE 31. Commodity Account for Electricity, 1948 


Available supply 


(a) Electricity generated in Canada 


by central electric stations: 


generated by wate? ...............ese0 41,070,095 

generated by fuel .............cseseseee 1, 319, 586 

by manufacturing industry for 

OWDVUSE) <c.ccssesssecesvcsurervcetersecrecace 4, 590, 677 

by mining industry for own use 270, 522 

by electric railways for own use 7,992 
CD)EIMODOFtS en: evens ccsieceeetseceueeerate 86, 391 
(C)PELXPOIUS casceeesescocessicescsccovereseeceesere 1, 743, 108 
(d) Net imports ((b) - (C)) .....eceseseee 


(h) Apparent available domestic 
Supply ( (a) + () ) .ccccscccorscceccccess 


(thousands of kilowatt hours) 


Distribution 


(1) Free service 
(m): “Residential GSersacccct...sseesecstevacseere 


(mm) Other non-industrial uses: 
Commercial lighting 2.22 -cccc0ccosvecseos« 
Street Lighting occctts..scrssscctccsuceveuses 
SUD=to talicc. csteesceseceseerctsenscacsccccsecccucces 


Used for production of fuel: 
(DV) mCoa le mining pargcessarcecsteseoceocsoccescestece 
(D3) Natural gas indUStTy ........ceccereserecees 
(p4) Crude petroleum industry ...2.........0+ 


Serer ecevosecccccesses sessccogsoness 


47, 258, 872 


eoceome neces ceceesoovesose 


CO CMP SLEDS CECE R OD SOS ESO ESES OCS SS BE SDOD OC DESSREESODOSS 


(s) Manufacturing industry, other than 
fuel manufacturing 


(t) Mining, other than coal, crude pe- 
troleum, or natural GaAs .........sseccccsees 


(w2) Electric railways 
GWT) TEM OHIO SSCS cccnc.ccerctecerssvcccesevuscocecasseee 


- 1,656, 717 


Pec ere cesescccosss cosecesere 


45, 602, 155 (x) Apparent domestic consumption .... 


TABLE 32. Commodity Account for Electricity, 1952 


Available supply 


(a) Electricity generated in Canada 


by central electric stations: 


generated by water ...........ccccesess 57, 023, 530 

generated by fuel ........scecececceeee 2, 385, 668 

by manufacturing industry for 

OWI (USC j on crccscscstes cose escmens i acsnere 6, 450, 729 

by mining industry for ownuse ‘234, 431 

by electric railways for ownuse 6, 176 
CD) TES ee ocr ee nee oe 19,985 
(GC) SIXDOIGS | Ses ccececsteecer cece eeeeenees 2, 493, 210° 
(d) Net imports ( (b) - (C) ) ....ccescsoee 


(h) Apparent available domestic 
SUPPLy ( (A) + (A) ) ....cccccccccreresees 


(thousands of kilowatt hours) 


Distribution 


(1) Free service 
(m) Residential use 


(mm) Other non-industrial uses: 
Commercial lighting ...............ccccecees 
Municip al® pO wen c..<.s<c.ceccevecececeusssseee 
Street lighting .............. S See 
Sub-Gotal ec orisccoicecectecccec dees kavcesvacesecsne 


Used for production of fuel: 

Coal Mind Nei. cies ssccccsc sexesssmscssserecses 
Natural gas industry 
Crude petroleum industry 
Coke and gas plants 
Petroleum refining .........-..cescsroeses 


Sub-total used for production of 
PINS es cc cnisckes ecatniersdace osaysateeoutodcsstecs 


Manufacturing industry, other than 
fulel manufacturing .........ccccccssccscsee 


Mining, other than coal, crude pe- 
troleum or natural gas. .........sssss 


Used by electric railways .............. 
TA NCMOSS OS) Seccessasesesedccsnensesvectracctesats 


Se0cceos cproecv eos cesocescomenroue2oR9 


66, 100, 534 


00 eeccosssos Se0e coenesveroseTe 


(p1) 
(p3) 
(p4) 
(p5) 
(p6) 
(p) 


rr er 
sececescrovcce 


eececavcceccsoscoscece 


(s) 


(t) 
- 2, 473, 225 


(w2) 
(w7) 


(x) 


63, 627, 309 
Apparent domestic consumption 


59, 978 
4, 984, 280 
wp £0%)5 853 
263, 639 
2,418, 492 
250, 714 
2, 963 
999 
59, 177 
132; 980 
446, 833 
29, 297, 223 
1, 925, 351 
602, 161 
4, 465, 875 
44, 200, 193 
71, 577 
8,741, 182 
4,633, 611 
292, 696 
1, 583 
15, 605 
62, 514 
248,678 
621, 076 
38, 550, 813 
2, 632, 464 
529, 371 
5, 937, 407 
61, 717, 501 | 


Industry.... 


a 


TABLE 33. Stocks of Coal (Excluding Briquettes) Measured in Canada, 1948 and 1952 


Year, and type of stock 


Pe Reem ee ee HHH eee RET ee EOE HE Ea EES EE EOE EEEEDESEE EEE EE TOES ESSE SESE SEED ESSE ESEEEEeeebete 


eee ECL OCR ENS CE oetMe ere ti ere a cee a ORs aisahechusiicuae lie cowateowmesene 


DS ROD CLELODS sree necctae st erecs vanceescbi coi cach ae Peak nc clive casuabenciseoassucasteccdeeebes 


UIST ANGE EE Se PANS ee teste, soc faresceuterosccs ts cesvonbessicn estivintararescbecesatass 


Railways.. 


BOR eee eee meee e nese reese Eee eee eH EH EHEe HEHEHE EOE EEEO HOES EH OSES ESSE SEEES ESE EES EEES 


CERES OE Ti COVEN Lee ene cece iv none es ea see seas cet pec svete ce asbeedacceceeus 


‘Industry.... 


Peree eee eee Ce er ererer er erer eerie errr ree reer err creer eerie ere rece errr errr terre 


Preeee eee ere rer errr eee reer reer errr rr ree errr err err er reece rere ie erer err eerie ieee eerie 


eee CASEY LSS ee terrae terre ce ctce ore ccc ene ceaseccc sess docsseecasiecesstvvcececrs 


BER MOCEA LOLS fee oes oe ce nes case er dice conde vaceaphobvasenveasseusaysies Sa eee 


RECOM DET STE AMUS con cceoecensyocecovsesesseocersnveneasssuednccUssseawodsessensceses 


Railways.. 


SPrereeerrr errr errr rere errr ere rere errr reir eer e errr rire eerie eee ee rere) 


TESTS Pen Berea ero COLL REET CERO EERE Re CERC CRATE EE ET COPECO RCC cee otetee 


Prreereerr errr er ereerrrerr errr rrr rrr rir r rer i eerie eee 


TABLE 34. Stocks of Coal Briquettes Measured in Canada, 1948 and 1952 


Year, and type of stock 


eee a een eeeeereeeeeerrnne 
PPrerererererrerrerrr rrr Ter rrri itr ttt) 


PUMEMTD GORIOTS 22. .6-..00:s00cesocnscesosnorssndensncnsasssossessdeegsesasasusenscerevscesees 
Manufacturing plants..............cccccesseceecenseerseenseersssteseneeersaenaeenneen ees 


Prreverereer tere 
PPrPerreTrTTTiT TTT rieiiiti treet 


(tons) 


Stocks held at 


3, 894, 646 
1, 195, 856 
2, 124, 308 
1, 741, 932 
4,073, 008 

33, 196 

296, 658 


13, 359, 604 


4, 567, 481 


1, 123, 433 
2,533, 657 
1,990,191 
3, 467,905 
45, 663 
173, 652 


13, 901,982 


(tons) 


Stocks held at 


51,661 
473 
52,134 


36, 063 
784 
36, S47 


4, 288, 207 
1, 565, 558 
2,757, 618 
1,814, 405 
4,550, 423 

76,024 

224, 990 


15, 277, 225 


4,802, 350 
1, 325, 355 
2, 390, 600 
2,040,001 
3, 316, 490 

55, 244 

199, 499 


14,129, 539 


71, 355 
256- 
71, 611 


43, 660 
1,719 
45, 379 


Change 
+ 393,561 
+ 369,702 
+ 633,310 
+ 72,473 
+ 477,415 
+ 42,828 
af 71,668 
+ 1,917, 621 
+ 234,869 
+ 201,922 
- 143,057 
+ 49,810 
- 151,415 
+ 9,581 
+ 25, 847 
+ 227,537 
‘Change 
+19, 694 
5 217 
+19,477 
+ 7,597 
+ 935 
+ 8,532 


TABLE 35. Stocks of Crude Petroleum Measured in Canada, 1948 and 1952 
(thousands of imperial gallons) 


Stocks held at 
Year, and type of stock Change 


PPLE BRO RG 5 sacs de nest p ew ase ant onn sates cume tune ese saqeene noe gpnascaencacaceeae meee ever 6,690 7,463 + 173 
PS PIICTLCS © oobi nssun cs ccesnate usancUenany tae cesetydeouc eat sky caunamestnd ect rh oneness 128, 804 193, 843 + 65,039 


UR oo oc akca ges sess coenncno os eaasea pads Wee Sunes pte tinans hear es aeerertons 135, 494 201, 306 + 63, 812 


PVE] SEORARE : xscc5cc cesscscasecswatnecncescecencensucotseeersenenccesmcctmseereabencsemetes pia; 903 17, 396 + 2,493 
Oil in pipeline system 84,477 111,053 + 26,576 
Deg Ne (alg U ots bees ee nee RRA Pee PR St ch de RS Seen 289, 819 3153427 + 85,608 


OD OAS! codiscscdveesccentoan ceucenencpaseuce vara sensi ceases soe ivecTaenes saan ecaammeniinvas 389, 199 503, 876 + 114, 677 


TABLE 36. Changes in Inventories of Natural Gas Measured in Ontario and Alberta, 1948 and 1952 
(thousands of cubic feet) 


Type of stock change 1948 1952 


Ontario: 


Natutalvandistilio gas Corstoragea..-1ssecstn eee eee 1,162,932 _ 1, 748, 624 


Alberta: 


Deliveries to field: 


BOW ISTANG csi Xk. cocccsee cee ee ee en 351,099 1, 310, 984 
PLUPT OF WeaTV CY vicce: acrcsseencc eer ooe tec ar Nae De ne SSR EVAL 1, 427, 196 
106, ©.) SaemMOnaMe See CMe Tne Ole tee aet VANS 9 DE OME 8 3,486, 920 2,738, 180 
Withdrawal: 
LW SST GING, 5.5 vee Cee oes vue te ousommenn uA RE acl cs hock vue 561,142 625, 476 
Turner Valley (repressured Well) ............ccccccsccssseceesseeseesenss 1,133, 354 324,975 
Bue tokal se nes OR ee Peet Na al 1,694, 496 950, 451 
Excess of deliveries over withdrawals ..........cccccccccssocseccsecceee 1,792,424 1,787,729 


Total, increases of inventory in Canada 2, 955, 356 3, 536, 353 


a en 


TABLE 37. Stocks of Coke (Other than Petroleum Coke and Pitch Coke) Measured in Canada, 1948 and 1952 
(tons) 


Stocks held at 


Year, and type of stock 


Ch 
1948 
SRLS Ay ene ceca cca r is nor tccss cers cocsias eetadssecvec set ckepa da councasidarecensueas 208, 410 235,781 ray my Bl 
Retail dealers .........ccsecsecneesesseseneenssnsesesnesnecnsensenssnssnsensensancensenss 96, 278 62,932 - 33,346 
NGS OD CEBU ONS retes ccc caecere seine te cxsaceate poise st oancwasiwacaicdhvssaseuteodeetecacdeees 24,834 17,412 - 7,422 
(eval ese va tela Shy y Ga e URS, case ed BE Sepals Rt ces ara ter ee eo eR ee 269, 524 274, 277 i 4.5753 
PRS UDE ce ee caesar ee cee eos hoc bcaubucactdSiacwctons 599, 046 590, 402 - 8,644 
1952 
OTUELTSE A Wp eye be ee at ate ean aera hn RR 259, 020 232,011 - 27,009 
ESE aN RAO CLS reeeeren eee teoe een cc ncettet revue cancers tart tuctecicaipssvseusnadersnaecses 39,719 37, 136 - 2,583 
Byers (OEIC Rc eee ee eee 8, 404 13,945 + 5,541 
Coke and gas plants.................. ee id tae tants isastantvects 156,101 180, 946 + 24,845 
Ua ca rn ada ann od ce core on ka cncannus bas ocd beneddeiersdessavas's 463, 244 464, 038 + 194 
TABLE 38. Stocks of Petroleum Coke Measured in Canada, 1948 and 1952 
(tons) 
Stocks held at 

Year, and type of stock Change 

ONO TES Ff seasen). gane 8. Sasa penta se ae e Lite 229 144, 930 4 33,701 
UCT AATEC A TORS ere ica. oor, MeeeEE UE ok. sss sduncousanscusesstdsandaupnanieracndarSee 42 837 + 7195 
Petroleum refineries 5, 208 5, 867 + 659 
AUG Te ke er tase pill teh Oh tn oe RE FE i es Se 116, 479 151, 634 + 35,155 

RRS EARR SLES pee Re ae Bo EUR yay ect onansncee evi ovecnsansene 161, 118 143, 468 - 17,650 
Brae RT CER ANI ete Soca oc ccc sis cataaia ncimovactiomy pibobasienVanescevabonnnease 152 + 152 
Petroleum refineries 1,763 - 1,602 
Cae cee em RO dS 2 5 ta eh wie nj nae ca acte fobivnsanees 145, 383 - 19,100 


TABLE 39. Stocks of Gasoline and Naphtha Measured in Canada, 1948 and 1952 
(thousands of imperial gallons) 


1948 
Type of stock | Stocks held at 


Beginning End 
of year of year 


Aviation gasoline: 
TELE CPV CS ee ic eck seco es ene Ron ese Sade ce BORO TTS CaT eee 
Marketing InNVENntOLries: <..c..cc.coscecccc-conccsscoscecectesstevessontecsdeeesesevcence 3,095 


Motor gasoline: 
TOLIN SEUSS We iszic cece cccchevestetwicoua ne Ro uae ovens take steers Oe 95, 289 
marketing Al VENLOPlGS ge ccs-: ccsssceccecessesooosecersereseteectenescacueceenecene LSS 


Naphtha specialties: 
PELIN SPL OS es. lak fc seceee ote oas Seen Cas a ee se die oie ss SOUR RP VIR eeaae es esse decesees 4,091 
Marketing INVENCOLl eS... c.ccccrrevecrssasccsestcesscccccostecscseercecsstarcomsece 2, 241 


Total, gasoline and naphtha 238, 429 


147, 396 


4,783 
2, 548 


262,405 


Change 


+ 23,976 


10, 101 
24,143 


175, 836 
209, 933 


5, 445 
3, 544 


429, 002 


1952 


Stocks held at 


Beginning End Change 
of year of year 


15, 759 
22,713 


161, 314 
185, 495 


TABLE 40. Stocks of Other Petroleum Fuels Measured in Canada, 1948 and 1952 
(thousands of ee gallons) 


‘Type of stock Stocks held at 


Beginning End 
_ of year of year 


Tractor fuel: 
TOLINGTIiCS Mees. 2 cicero ce seers Seer TO Ce eee 


Kerosene and stove oil: 


retinerlés— Kerosene) <i \c.ccsscrcstiseen eee ee 
SLOVO VOL ees ecsee ater eccente tectonic een ae eee 
marketing inventories — KerOSeNne ...........ccccsecccesssesccceeeeeececoeee 
stoveroll eo eee 

Diesel fuel: 
TOLIN CTV OS cer Cod, coves cosets io ores Re eee 
merketing inventories? cece eee 


Furnace oil and other light fuel oil: 


refineries: — firma cexOLly. scree reer inc RO 
ofberiight fucl oll t.co once nee } 60, 148 
marketing inventories — furnace Oil...............cccccccsccecessesseeseeees 74.176 
other light fuel oil : 
Heavy fuel oil (Nos. 4, 5 and 6): 
Pefineri es: (see ee Vike cere eee ee ee 79, 538 
marketing inventories: ete ene ee 28, 847 


SOURED Bos foccesasneaceutesosscsestecereere aoe: ee srcate cso oe ieee Perenea tees -| 334, 906 


1. Included under kerosene. 
2. Includes aviation turbine fuel. 


SS ee 


12, 442 
38, 317 


28,6292 


30, 656 


1952 


Stocks held at 


Beginning 
of year 


2, 180 
1,165 


711 
2, 254 


5, 896 
36, 539 
6,993 
38, 812 


End 
of year 


38, 249 


49,985 
43, 209 


132, 739 
3, 530 
135, 062 
4,767 


127, 965 
76, 983 


664, 995 


—3 14, 522 
- 24, 438 


= 894 
= 83 


- 33, 709 


Change 


+ 1,214 
a 441 


+ 898 
- 1,006 


601 
1,418 
1, 878 

563 


1,069 
6, 103 


++ 


34, 364 
3, 597 
7, 413 

558 


+e + 


26, 117 
8, 006 


++ 


+ 82, 238 
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APPENDIX 


NOTES ON THE TABLES 


Coal (Excluding Briquettes) 


1. Tables 9 and 10 give commodity accounts for 
coal (excluding briquettes). The two sides, which 
were computed independently, balance within 0.7 
per cent for 1948 and 2.8 per cent for 1952. In 1948, 
the amount of consumption measured exceeded the 
supply apparently available. It is known that there 
was some double-counting on the distribution side, 
but not known whether there was enough to account 
for the difference entirely. 


2. The figures for production (a) and landed im- 
ports (b) are from The Coal Mining Industry (Coal 
Statistics for Canada in 1948). Exports (c) are from 
Trade of Canada. Sources of figures for inventories 
(e) and (f) are outlined in paragraph 45. 


3. On the distribution side, the amount. supplied 
to employees of coal mines (k), sold by retail fuel 
dealers (1), Sold by mines direct to domestic con- 
sumers (m), used by coal mining establishments 
(p1), used by briquette plants (p2), and waste (y) 
are from The Coal Mining Industry. The statement 
of sales by retail fuel dealers (1) excludes a certain 
amount of U.S. smithing and cannel coal, and of 
U.K. bituminous coal. These are aggregated with 
briquettes and appear on the commodity accounts for 
briquettes. The amount is probably small. Data on 
coal used for ships’ bunkers (w4) are from work- 
sheets maintained by the Industry and Marchandising 
Division. A figure for coal supplies direct by mines 
for ships’ bunkers is published in The Coal Mining 
Industry. Data on coal used in coke and gas plants 
(p5) are from The Coke and Gas Industry, and those 
on coal used in petroleum refineries (p6) in 1948 
are from The Petroleum Products Industry 1953. 
Information about coal used in briquette plants (p2) 
is from Census of Industry schedules. Coal used 
by central electric stations is from Central Electric 
Stations, published by the Public Finance and 
Transportation Division. Coal used by manufacturers 
as a raw material (q) was obtained from Census of 
Industry schedules. 2 


4. In handling the use of coal by industry, dif- 
ferent approaches were used for 1948 and 1952. For 
1948, use as fuel by non-fuel producing manufac- 
turers (Ss) was obtained from the Census of Industry, 
and use by non-fuel producing mines (t) was obtain- 
ed from General Review of the Mining Industry. This 
results is some double-counting with use by central 
electric stations (p7) because that figure includes 
some of the coal used by those manufacturers or 
mines which sell electricity, and thus are included 
in the survey of central electric stations. There will 
also be double-counting with sales by retail fuel 
dealers (1) in so far as manufacturers and mines 
purchase through them, instead of in carload lots. 


5. In 1952, the Census of Industry did not collect 
details of fuel used by manufacturers. Consequently, 
for that year, the use of coal as fuel by non-fuel 
producing manufacturers and mines (r) was based 
on the survey of coal and coke used by industrial 
consumers, the results of which are published in 
The Coal Mining Industry. This survey covers 
central electric stations, as well as manufacturers 
and mines, but it excludes coal mines and coke and 
gas plants. From the total of coal used by indus- 
trial consumers was deducted coal used by central 
electric stations (p7) and petroleum refineries (p6) 
to give the total used by non-fuel. producing manu- 
facturers and mines (u). The deduction of coal used 
as a raw material (q) from this total (u) left coal 
used by non-fuel producing manufacturers and mines 
as fuel (r). In this case, there is no double-counting 
with central electric stations, as there is for 1948. 
However, the possibility of double-counting with 
sales by retail fuel dealers (1) remains. Since the 
survey of industrial consumers covers only estab- 
lishments using 500 tons of coal or more a year, 
the use as fuel (r) is understated. 


6. The figures for coal used by the railways are 
based on figures published by the Public Finance 


\to the railways by producers, aS measured by the 
Census of Industry, has been deducted. Coal used 
by Canadian railways in the United States has also 
been deducted. 


Coal Briquettes 


7. Tables 11 and 12 give commodity accounts for — 
coal briquettes. The two sides, which were comput- 
ed independently, balance within .13.1 per cent for 
1948 and 6.0 per cent for 1952. 


8. The figures for production (a) are from The 
Coal Mining Industry. Imports (b) and exports (c) 
are from Trade of Canada. Sources of data on stocks 
(e) and (f) are outlined in paragraph 46. Supplies to 
employees for consumption at home (k) are from 
The Coal Mining Industry, as are shipments to rail- 
roads (wl) and sales by retail fuel dealers (1). Ship- 
ments to domestic consumers other than employees 
(m) were obtained from The Coal Mining Industry 
for 1953, and from worksheets for 1948. Sales by 
retail dealers include, in the case of U.S. fuel, the 
item ‘‘miscellaneous (including briquettes),.’’ This 
includes some smithing and cannel coal, and in 
1952 a small amount of U.K. bituminous coal. 


Crude Petroleum 


9. Tables 13 and 14 give commodity accounts for 
crude petroleum. The two sides, which were com- 


puted independently, balance within 1.1 per cent 
for 1948, and 0.4 per cent for 1952. Production data 
(a), which include natural gasoline, are from The 
Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Industry. Informa- 
tion about oil used at the well (p4) and evaporation 
(y) is from unpublished material. Imports (b) and 
exports (c), which include casinghead gasoline im- 
ported by refineries for blending, are from Trade 
of Canada, : 


10. The inventory figures are from the sources out- 
lined in paragrap.. 47. 


11. Data for oil used by refineries (p6) are from 
The Petroleum Products Industry, and pipeline fuel 
and losses (w6) are published monthly in Pipe 
Lines (Oil) Statistics. 


Natural Gas 


12. Tables 15 and 16 attached give balances for 
the supply and distribution of natural gas. The two 
sides balance within 0.04 per cent in 1948, and 
0.33 percent in 1952. 


13. The concept. of production has been handled 
differently from any other balances in this series. 
Production as recorded in The Crude Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Industry understates the amount of gas 
drawn from the earth, and is therefore not the most 
suitable figure from the conservation point of view. 
To this figure has therefore been added the estimat- 
ed amount of gas wasted and meter differerice at the 
well in Alberta and, for 1948 only, the estimated 
waste due to fire at Atlantic No. 3 (a gas well in 
Alberta). This gives a total estimated production (a) 
which is an approximation to the amount of gas ac- 
tually extracted from Canadian soil. 


14. The figures for imports (b) are from, Trade of 
Canada. Exports (c) were obtained from fhe Stand- 
ards Branch of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce. The net decrease in stocks (g) is based on 
the excess of withdrawals from storage fields over 
gas pumped into them. These figures were obtained 
from provincial date as outlined in paragraph 48. 
Since more gas was pumped back than withdrawn 
during both the years covered, there figures are 
negative. 


‘15. Sales by distributing companies to final con- 
sumers (m), (n), (Vv) and (vvv) are as reported by 
distributors, and published in The Coke and Gas 
Industry. Sales to industrial consumers (v) include 
use as a raw material, as well as fuel. Use as raw 
material cannot be stated separately, since the 
number of firms involved was too small. 


16. The quantities of gas used by producers in the 
field (p3) for both years, and in plants (p6) for 1948 
are taken from provincial publications. Absorption 
plant use (p6) in 1952 was computed from Census 
of Industry schedules. Ontario figures are from the 
annual reports of the Ontario Department of Mines, 
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as are the figures for use by private well owners 
(vv). Alberta figures for use by producers (p), for 
lease fuel (0) and for waste (y) are from Alberta 
Petroleum Industry 1948 and Alberta Oil and Gas 
Industry 1952, both published by the Alberta Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas Conservation Board. 


Coke (Other Than Petroleum Coke and Pitch Coke) 


17. Tables 17 and 18 give commodity accounts for 
coke (other than petroleum coke and pitch coke). 
The two sides, which were computed independently, 
balance within 2.8 per cent for 1948 and 2.5 per 
cent for 1952. 


18. Production (a) was obtained from The Coke and 
Gas Industry. Data on imports (b) and exports (c) 
were obtained from Trade of Canada. The sources 
of information on inventories (e) and (f) are outlined 
in. paragraph 49. Sales by retail fuel dealers (1) 
were obtained from The Coal Mining Industry (Coal 
Statistics for Canada in 1948). Sales by producérs 
direct to consumers for domestic use (m) were ob- 
tained from The Coke and Gas Industry, as were 
figures on coke used for producing -gas in coke and 
gas plants (p5). Information on use in blast furnaces 
and steel furnaces (q) was obtained from The 
Primary Iron and Steel Industry. Other uses as a 
raw material (q) were compiled from Census of 
Industry schedules. The sub-total for coke used by 
non-fuel producing manufacturers and mines (u) was 
taken from The Coal Mining Industry the figure 
being based on a monthly survey. Use in foundry 
cupolas (s) was obtained from worksheets. In 1948, 
other use by non-fuel producing manufacturers as 
fuel (ss) was based on information in General 
Review of the Manufacturing Industries by deducting 
use by fuel producers. Use by non-fuel producing 
mines was from General Review of the Mining 
Industry. Uses accounted for but not allocable were 
obtained by deducting from (u) the allocable items 
(a), (S), (ss) and (t). In 1952, other uses by non-fuel 
producing manufacturers and mines (r) were obtain- 
ed by subtracting (q) and (s) from (u). 


19. There is double-counting between use in coke 
and gas plants (p5) and use by non-fuel producing 
industries (u), to the extent to which coke is used 
in coke and gas plants operated by steel companies. 
The amount is small and could not be taken out 
without revealing confidential information. 


Petroleum Coke 


20. Tables 19 and 20 give balances for the supply 
and distribution of petroleum coke. The two sides, 
which were computed independently, balance within 
7.0 per cent for 1948, and 6.6 per cent for 1952. 


21. Data on production (a) and on use in petroleum 
refineries (p6) are taken ftom The Petroleum Prod- 
ucts Industry. Imports (b) and exports (c) are from 
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Trade of Canada. Data on stocks (e) and (f) are from 
sources outlined in paragraph 50. Information on 
sales by retail dealers (1) is from The Coal Mining 
Industry (Coal Statistics for Canada in 1948). The 
1948 total for use by manufacturing industry as raw 
material (q) is the figure given in Coal Statistics 
for Canada for total industrial use. The 1952 total 
for (q) is a revision of the equivalent published 
figure. For 1952 it is known that most of the stated 
total was actually used as raw material, and it is 
thought probable that the remainder was. For 1948 
it was also decided to adopt the same procedure. 


Manufactured Gas 


22. Tables 21 and 22 give balances for the supply 
and distribution of manufactured gas. The two 
sides, which were computed independently, except 
for one minor item, balance within 9.2 per cent for 
1948 and 2.6 per cent for 1952. 


23. Data on production are from The Coke and Gas 
Industry, except in the case of oil gas, where pro- 
duction is given in The Miscellaneous Non-Metallic 
Mineral Products Industry. 


24. Sales for homes (m), commercial use (n), and 
miscellaneous use (v) are from distributors’ reports, 
as published in The Coke and Gas Industry. For 
1952, sales for industrial use (rl), and use by 
plants associated with coke and gas plants (r2) 


are from the same publication. These figures include. 


some gas from petroleum refineries. Information on 
gas used in coke and gas plants (p5) is from the 
same publication, as is the amount accounted for 
but not sold (vv). For 1948, use by non-fuel produc- 
ing manufactures (s) is based on Census of Industry 
data, but is lower than the figures published for 
that year, because blast furnace gas used by steel 
plants has been deducted. Use by non-fuel produc- 
ing mines (t) is from Mineral Statistics of Canada 
Data on the use of still gas in petroleum refineries 
(p6) are from The Petroleum Products Industry. The 
figure for gas used for lighting railway cars (wl) 
is based on the assumption that production equals 
consumption in this case. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gases 


25. Tables 23 and 24 give data for the available 
supply, and partial data for the distribution, of 
liquefied petroleum gases. 


26. Data on production (a) were obtained from 
Census of Industry schedules. Data on inventories 
held at refineries in 1952 (g) were obtained from 
Refinery and Marketing Inventories and Domestic 
Consumption of Refined Petroleum Products. The 
volume of imports (b) in 1948 was estimated on the 


basis of figures obtained from Trade of Canada, 


from which the actual figure for 1952 was also taken. 


27. Data on use by coke and gas plants (p5) were 
obtained from The Coke and Gas Industry for 1952, 
and from Census of Industry schedules for 1948. 
Use by the petroleum products industry (p6) was 
obtained from Census of Industry schedules. Use 
by electric railways (w2) was obtained from Electric 
Railways. This was probably fuel used by motor 
buses. 


Gasoline and Naphtha 


28. Tables 25 and 26 give balances for the supply 
and distribution of gasoline and naphtha. The two 
sides, which were computed independently except 
for a small item in the 1948 accounts, balance 
within 1.3 per cent for 1948 and 2.2 per cent for 
1952. For both years, more consumption was measur- 
ed than the supply side could account for. 


29. Figures for production (a) are from The Petro- 
leum Products Industry, as are figures for use in 
petroleum refining (p6). For 1948, the refining 
figure (p6) is the amount of gasoline used by re- 
fineries, as reported in the 1953 publication. For 
1952, it is the amount made by refineries for their 
own use. Imports (b) and exports (c) are from Trade 
of Canada. Sources of the inventory figures (e) and 
(f) are outlined in paragraph 52. 


30. The distribution side of the account was calcu- 
lated differently for 1948 and 1952, since more de- 
tailed information is available for the later year. 
The calculation for 1948 was as follows. Gross 
sales of gasoline of 1,517,564,530 gallons are 
shown in The Motor Vehicle. This figure includes 
some ‘propane, also sales for export. Exports of 
Canadian gasoline and naphtha of 8,772,438 gallons 
as given in Trade of Canada were therefore deduct- 
ed, in the absence of a figure for the precise volume 
of the sales for export which were included by the 
respondents. The balance is entered as apparent 
domestic consumption, net of waste (x). The item 
of other gasoline accounted for (v) was obtained as 
a residual by deducting from (x) all gasoline ac- 
counted for by individual types of use. The quantity 
of gasoline referred to in the footnote as probably 
used by motor vehicles is taken from The Motor 
Vehicle. 


31. For 1952, a special calculation was made for 
sales of gasoline, exclusive of propane and of sales 
for export. This came to 2,314,446,803 gallons. 
This figure is recorded as consumption in Canada, 
net of waste (x). The item of other gasoline ac- 
counted for (v) was obtained as a residual by de- 
ducting from (x) all gasoline accounted for by indi- 
vidual types of use. The figure for shrinkage and 
waste (y) was obtained from worksheets, as were 
data given in the footnote regarding unmarked 
gasoline, 


32. Use by non-fuel producing manufacturers and 
mines as fuel (s) and (t) was obtained, for 1948 
only, by the Census of Industry. Use by manufac- 
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turers as raw material (q) was obtained from Census 
of Industry schedules. Use by central electric 
stations (p7) was obtained from Central Electric 
Stations, use by railroads (w1) from Railway Trans- 
port, Parts I and Ill, use by electric railways (w2) 
from Electric Railways, and use by motor carriers 
(w3) from Motor Carriers -Freight-Passenger. Use 
by civil air carriers (w5) was estimated on the basis 
of figures obtained from Civil Aviation. 


Other Petroleum Fuels (Kerosene, Tractor Fuel, 
Diesel Fuel, and Fuel Oils Numbers 1 to 6) 


33. Tables 27 and 28 give balances for the supply 
and distribution of kerosene, tractor fuel, diesel 
fuel, and other fuel oils. The two sides, which were 
computed independently, with one minor exception, 
balance within 3.0 per cent for 1948 and 4.7 per cent 
for 1952, 


34. The figures for production (a) and for use at 
the refineries (p6) are from The Petroleum Products 
Industry. For 1948, refinery use (D6) is the figure 
given for fuel used, in the 1953 publication. For 
1952, the figure given is that of production by re- 
fineries for their own use. Imports (b), and exports 
(c) are from Trade of Canada. Sources of the inven- 
tory figures (e) and (f) are outlined in paragraph 53. 
Oil used for making Pintsch gas (p8) was given in 
The Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Indus try. 


35. On the consumption side, deliveries for use in 
homes and buildings (m) and ships and boats (w4) 
are from reports made annually be refineries, and 
published in Consumption of Petroleum Fuels. 
Deliveries for use in motor vehicles (w3) are from 
the same source. The taxed sale of diesel fuel 
used by motor vehicles is from The Motor Vehicle, 
and the subtraction of this from total deliveries 
(w3) gives a hybrid estimate of use by other motor 
vehicles. F'uel used in coke and gas plants (p5) is 
given in The Coke and Gas Industry. The 1952 
figure is supplemented by material from Census of 
Industry worksheets.:Data on fuel used by central 
electric stations (p7) and by electric railways (w2) 
are published in Central Electric Stations and in 
Electric Railways. Data on fuel used by railroads 
(wi) include fuel consumption by locomotives, as 
published in Railway Transport, Part Ill, and other 
fuel consumption, as published in Railway Trans- 
port, Part I. In the case of 1952, fuel used by Cana- 
dian railroads in the United States has been de- 
ducted, this information being obtained from un- 
published material. Use by industry as a raw ma- 
terial (q) was taken from Census of Industry sched- 
ules. Use by mines for concentrating ores (qq) was 
obtained from the trade statistics, on the arbitrary 
assumption that imports for that purpose equalled 
consumption during the year. For 1948, use as fuel 
by non-fuel producing manufacturers (s) was obtain- 
ed from figures in The Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, less consumption as fuel in coke and gas 


plants, and in petroleum refineries. Use as fuel by 
non-fuel producing mines (t) is from data given in 
Mineral Statistics of Canada. For 1952, the sub- 
total for deliveries for use by industry and mines 
outside the energy-producing sector (u) was obtain- 
ed by deducting from deliveries for industrial use, 
as published in Consumption of Petroleum Fuels, 
the actual consumption by coal mines (pl), gas 
wells (p3) and oil wells (p4), the coke and gas 
industry (p5), and for making Pintsch gas (p8). The 
result is therefore a hybrid figure. Use as fuel in 
this sector (r) was obtained as a residual. 


36. On the consumption side, there is a gap in the 
statistics where direct imports by consumers are 
concerned. These imports are, of course, included 
in the Trade of Canada figures on the supply side. 
They will not, however, be included in deliveries 
by refineries and dealers. Thus, any consumption 
of direct imports is omitted for both years in the 
case of the merchandising and service trades, and 
for 1952 in the case of manufactures. 


Fuelwood and Wood Waste Useable as Fuel 


37. Tables 29 and 30 give commodity statements 
for fuelwood and wood waste useable as fuel. 


38. The figure for production of fuelwood is a pre- 
liminary revision of that published in Operations 
In the Woods. Production of mill waste is from The 
Lumber Industry and from unpublished data. Imports 
(b) and exports (c) are from Trade of Canada. 


39. Use by coke and gas plants (p5) in 1948 is 
from The Coke and Gas Industry 1953. Use by pe- 
troleum refineries (p6) in 1948 is from The Petro- 
leum Products Industry 1953. Use by manufacturing 
industries as raw material (q) is from Census of 
Industry schedules. Use as fuel by non-fuel produc- 
ing manufacturers (s) in 1948 was obtained by sub- 
tracting from the total fuel used by manufacturing 
industry, as published in The Manufacturing Indus- 
tries of Canada 1948, the amount used by coke and 
gas plants and by petroleum refineries. Use by 
mines in 1948 (p1), (p4) and (t) is from Mineral 
Statistics of Canada. Use as fuel by railroads (w1) 
is from Railway Transport, Part Ill. 


Electricity 


40. Tables 31 and 32 give balance sheets for the 
supply and distribution of electricity. The two 
sides, which were computed independently, balance 
within 3.1 per cent for 1948, and 3.0 per cent for 
1952. 


41. Data on electricity generated by central elec- 
tric stations are from Central Electric Stations, as 
are data for generation by manufacturing industry 
and by mines, for their own use. The amount genera- 
ted by electric railways for their own use is from 
Electric Railways. Data for imports (b) and exports 
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(c) are from Central Electric Stations. The export 
figures were collected by the Standards Branch, 
and the import figures are from annual returns made 
by central electric stations. 


42. On the distribution side, figures for free serv- 
ice (1), residential use (m), other non-industrial 
uses (mm), and losses (w7) are from Central Elec- 
tric Stations. The amount used by electric railways 
(w2) is from Electric Railways. Data for electricity 
used in mining and manufacturing include that 
generated for own use. 


43. Data for electricity used in the production of 
fuel, (p1), (p3), and (p4) are from Mineral Statistics 
of Canada. The 1948 figure for the coke and gas 
industry (p5) is published in The Coke and Gas 
Industry 1953, and that for petroleum refineries 
(p6) in The Petroleum Products Industry 1953. 
The 1952 figures for these industries were obtained 
from unpublished sources. The figure for manufac- 
turing industry, other than fuel manufacturing (s) 
was obtained by deducting from total use by manu- 
facturing industry the amount used by coke and gas 
plants (p5) and petroleum refineries (p6). The equiv- 
alent figure for mining (t) was obtained by similar 
methods. 


44. The tables exclude electricity generated by 
central electric stations for their own use. There 
are also known to be a number of small generating 
sets not covered, such as household or farm sets, 
or plants run for their own use by garages or other 
establishments not covered by the Census of 
Industry. 


Inventories of Coal (Excluding Briquettes) 


45. Table 33 shows inventories of coal (excluding 
briquettes) at the beginning and end of 1948 and 
1952, together with changes during those years. 
The sources of these data were as follows. Stocks 
held by industry are measured monthly in connection 
with the survey of coal consumption by industry. 
This survey covers only firms using 500 tons or 
more of coal and coke per year. Stocks held by re- 
tail dealers are measured monthly in connection 
with the survey of sales by retail fuel dealers. 
The results are published monthly in Coal and Coke 
Statistics, and annually in The Coal Mining Indus- 
try, Some data on stocks held by dock operators are 
collected monthly in connection with a survey of 
retail sales by dock operators, and one of whole- 
sale sales in the Maritimes. Other data are collect- 
ed by the Dominion Coal Board in the course of a 
survey of the remaining wholesale sales by dock 
operators. Stocks of coal held by coke and gas 
plants are measured in the course of the monthly 
survey of coke and gas plants. Stocks held by the 
railways are compiled monthly. Stocks of bunker 
coal are measured as part of a monthly survey of 
sales for ships’ bunkering. Stocks of coal on bank 
at the mines are measured during the monthly survey 
of coal mines. 


Inventories of Coal Briquettes 


46. Table 34 shows inventories of coal briquettes. 
Data on inventories held by retail dealers are han- 
dled in the same way as inventories of other coal 
held by them. Data on inventories held at manufac- 
turing plants are collected monthly. 


Inventories of Crude Petroleum 


47. Table 35 shows inventories of crude petroleum, 
Data on inventories held in field storage are from . 
Census of Industry worksheets. Data for inventories 
held by refineries are published monthly in Refined 
Petroleum Products and annually in The Petroleum 
Products Industry. Data on inventories of oil in the 
pipeline system are published monthly in Pipe Lines 
(Oil) Statistics. 


Changes in Inventories of Natural Gas 


48. Table 36 shows changes in inventories of 
natural gas. This information was obtained from 
publications of the governments of Ontario and 
Alberta. The Ontario data are from the Annual 
Report of the Ontario Department of Mines, where 
a net figure for the amount of natural and still gas 
sent to storage is published. This figure is included 
in the current survey as if it were all natural gas. 
The Alberta data are from the annual reports of the 
Conservation Board. 


Inventories of Coke 
(Other than Petroleum Coke or Pitci: Ceke) 


49. Table 37 gives data on stocks of coke. These 
were obtained in the same way as figures for stocks 
of coal for both years in the case of industry, retail 
dealers, coke and gas plants, and for 1952 in the 
case of dock operators. 


Inventories of Petroleum Coke 


50. Table 38 gives data on stocks of petroleum 
coke. These were obtained in the same way as 
figures for stocks of coal, in the case of industry 
and retail dealers (see paragraph 45). Data on 
stocks held by petroleum refineries are published 
monthly in Refined Petroleum Products and annually 
in The Petroleum Products Industry. 


Inventories of Liquefied Petroleum Gases 


51. Inventory data for liquefied petroleum gases 
are not available for 1948. For 1952, data are avail- 
able for refinery stocks alone. These were publish- 
ed monthly in Refinery and Marketing Inventories, 
Domestic Demand and Net Sales of Refined Petro- 
leum Products.Refinery stocks of liquefied petro- 
leum gases changed in 1952 from 664 thousand 
gallons to 861 thousand, an increase of 197 thou 
sand. 
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Inventories of Gasoline and Naphtha 


52. Table 39 shows inventories of gasoline and 
naphtha. Data on marketing inventories were pub- 
lished monthly in Refinery and Marketing Inven- 
tories, Domestic Demand and Net Sales of Refined 
Petroleum Products, and in Refined Petroleum 
Products. The figures used were the latest revised 
figures from the annual issues of Refined Petroleum 
Products. Data on refinery inventories were pub- 
lished monthly in Refinery and Marketing Inven- 
tories and annually in The Petroleum Products In- 
dustry. The monthly survey included stocks held 
at terminals, but excluded some manufacturing 
establishments. The annual survey covered all 
manufacturers, but excluded terminals. The annual 
figures were used for this project. 


Inventories of Other Petroleum Fuels 
53. Table 40 shows the changes in inventories of 


other petroleum fuels during 1948 and 1952. Infor- 
mation was collected in the same way as for gaso- 


line and naphtha, and the annual figures are again 
used for refinery inventories, thus omitting stocks 
held at terminals. One difficulty in connection with 
the statistics for other petroleum fuels is that the 
specifications of the commodities overlap. Con- 
sequently, it is possible for a product to appear 
in the inventory statement of one type of fuel at 
one date, and of a different type at another date. 
For the group as a whole, however, there should be 
few problems on this score. In addition to the fig- 
ures shown, refineries held stocks of unfinished 
products, the details of which were as follows: 


Stocks of unfinished products 
(thousands of imperial gallons) 
1948 1952 


Stocks at beginning of year .......... UL, (oo? has. aol 
Stocks at Gnd of ¥ear i iccccccestecse ove 99,191 135,695 


Change during year ......... eee +27,458 +12, 444 


These unfinished materials are not included in the 
main tables. 
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